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_4  Let’s Grow Our Own Feed Crops This Year. 
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HIS issue is meant to be a ‘‘follow-up”’ of our Better Live- for what we have? 
stock Special last month. Good livestock cannot be had not grow here, so it must be either because we do not know how 
without good feeds, and the South has had few farm ani- to grow them or because we are too—what? ‘‘shiftless,’’ ‘‘tri- 

mals, and those of poor quality, largely because Southern farmers fling,’’ ‘‘careless;’’ is any of these the word, or shall we say too 
have been adverse to growing feed crops.. They have preferred ‘*‘prosperous,’’ or “‘busy,’’ or ‘‘independent?’’—to grow them. 
to grow crops which could be sold at maturity. 

Now, it is a great thing to have crops which can be taken to 
market and converted into cash whenever they mature, and we 
believe that almost every farmer should raise some such crop or 
crops. We do not believe, eee ah i caiead ten aie most certainly does 
however, that it isa wise plan | not pay us to raise /°4 
to depend entirely upon the ‘ cotton and other (\/ 
sale of crops in their raw state. | “‘money crops’'to ~.( 
The farmer can feed a large ee " . nave ae 34,| buy corn and hay 4>\' 
per cent of his crops to good and oats from oth- * (_; 
livestock—manufacture his er sections. 

P grain and roughage into flesh . ———— es eo Mike Fe eS Ea a hae As long as we 
and milk—and get more money, : « sy: a > atti Pes ‘| keep up this prac- 
ii; while making a lighter draft + i“. wae Se ae 7 ea | tice we will be 
WW] upon his soil. Farmers in most 2 y ; a ae | sending abroad 
sections have found , 7 } \ &| money which we 
this out, and it isonly get S ; Wc ’ ee fi might as well 
a matter of time any- ‘ ' : ir ee sg £ ig & keep at home: 
where until mixed Wes 5, SE Sa aes sei ci ge Liss pu ee ax| will bedoinga 
farming succeeds the 14 Ao ee ae > ames Soe pete, 3 "| large amount 
one-crop system. This easier esi a iin aE SAG A 5 i SS WM | - of unneces- 
change has been long GOOD PASTURE CROPS ARE OF FIRST IMPORTANCE sary labor in 
delayed in the South the cultiva- 
tion of crops; will be doing with less work stock 
than we need, and will be wearing out our soils 
While livestock farming is a higher type of agricul- | instead of improving them. 
ture than the mere raising of one or two sale crops, it 
does not follow that it is profitable to raise just any 
kind of stock. It takes good stock to make money. 
And to have good stock it is necessary to have good 
feeds and plenty of them. In this issue ui have, ai FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
fore, tried to give the experience of a number of farmers CULTIVATING IRISH POTATOES—Keep the 
with a number of crops specially suited to our soils and Surface Fine and Level 
climate. We doubt if in the letters we are publishing | DAY-OLD CHICKS—What the Seller Can Rea- 
this week and those we shall publish next week will be anemty Do oy 
found much that is new: but we believe there will be air-con IN THE MOON—Old Superstitions or Modern 
found much that is convincing and helpful—much | yyEp CROPS OUR READERS RAISE—Letters From the 
that will be of value to those farmers who have not Men in the Field 5, 
kept as many farm animals as they should, or who GET A CANNING OUTFIT—How One Reader Made 
have not fed what they have as well as they should, Money Last Year 
because they have not had sufficient feeds or feeds of GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS— The Farmer Must 
the right kind. Learn to Vote as a Farmer, Not as a Party Subject... 
: . . ‘ HOW TO CARE FOR A MARE AND FOAL—Some In- 
It is our great advantage in farming structions Worth Heeding Just Now 
here in the South that we can grow more | MR. FRENCH'’S FEED CROPS—Corn, First of All, Then 
feeds to the acre than can be grown in al- Clover, Redtop and Timothy 
most any other section, and. the list of NINE THINGS FOR THE FARMER’S WIFE—A Range, 
crops which will thrive and yield a profit Fireless Cooker, Washing Machine, Sewing Machine, 
in our territory is ‘so long that enumer-. Telephone, Good Kitchen, a Vacation, Good Reading 
ailen wold te Gece “Hae't i Cine Matter and Home Water-Works ; ie: 1 

“Ea : Pens } PREVENTION OF MISSISSIPPI FLOODS—A Big Nation- 

a thing very much to our discredit that we at tedhicin 4W1 
not only do not Keep the livestock we 


WHAT THE COWS SAY ABOUT THE SILO—Testimony 
need, but that we do not grow feed enough Which Cannot be Doubted 


It-is certainly not because feed crops will 





Whatever the reason for our failure along this line, the 
reason is no longer good, if it ever was. It will pay 
us to grow the feed crops we need. and more than we 
now need and to feed them to good livestock ; and Jit 











for various reasons, but it is now being made—the live- 
stock farmer is coming into his own here as elsewhere. 


Let’s quit it and grow our own feeds—and 
some to sell—this very year ! 























This picture from an actual photo shows 

Louden Balance Grapple Fork 

lifting a third of a ton of dry clover hay. 
How’s that for a winner? 


There isn’t another fork in the world 
in its class. It’s the only one that can 
handle clover, alfalfa and threshed straw as success- 
fully as timothy. No dribbling or scattering, with 


Louden’s S3%4"°2 Fork 


GRAPPLE 


has a patented arch support that gives perfect bal- 
ance. It takes hold or releases its load at the slight- 
esttouch. Simple in design, made of steel with 
heavy malleable ions. Will lift half a toa 
without bead er break. 

Get the Louden, the best hay fork in the 
world, Seeit at your dealer's. [f he hasn't it don’t 
tun chances with any other—write us direct. 

Get our complete Free Catalog of Lowden Barn 
Toole, F eed and Litter Carriers, Flexible Bird Proof 
Door Hangers, Hay Tools, etc. Also booklet ’Some 
Interesting Facts on a Homely Subject. Write 


now. 
874 Broadway, 
Louden Fae y 








TOWERS FISH BRAND 
CAL SLICKER 
7 

THE SERVICE COAT THAT 
KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN | 


Even the nt of this Slicker is 
WATERPROOF. See our patent REFLEX 
. out of sight when coat is 
uttoned, that guide every drop 
down and off.” Another proof of 


Fish BRAND QUALITY 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 


N 
SSTIAGERS [ sowtns 
‘sosTou. pee 
: 25H BRB 
FRAZIER CARTS 
Are the 


‘ower CANADIAN L1D. 
$i2 TORONTO. 
Standard the 
World Over. 
We build 


earts for 

general use, 

for break-§ 

ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 











AURORA, ILL. 











trouble or pumping 
plans, 





ew Band Catalog 
ust off the press, 300 pages. Thousands of {1- 
tions and color plates. Every musical fo- 
strument. Highest quality and lowest prices ia 
the world, Easy payments, Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
195 E. th Av, Gaclanath 323 S. Wabash Av., Chicape 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADD!) 
TO ROFFICE. ENT. i) 


RESSED 
EITHE AS S$ LASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
(INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 

any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dea » we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the adve: 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liabili on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say w rtiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ¥ 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 




















READ ON PAGE 10 ABOUT MR. GREAVES’S 
COMING ARTICLES. . 
M Lett Feed C dH 

Next Week o> Gare Them : More ‘Adour ‘the aed 


vention of Floods ; Cattle Talk by Cattle Enthusiasts ; What | 
Felix Williams is Doing; A Batch of Timely Plowhandle 
Talks ; Notes on Feeding the Sick. 
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The Thornhill Wages i 


Sle, 





Thornhill” Wagons ~ 


Defy All Climates 


Over steep mountain roads of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Tennessee, 
Thornhill wagons do duty daily. 

They carry to market the produce of 
Florida growers—the cotton of planters 
| along the Mississippi. Hundreds are 
| constantly employed upon the prairies 
of Texas. 

They give to their owners in each 
section the very utmost service. 

To give this universal satisfaction, we 
vary the construction to suit the vary- 
ing needs of different localities. 

The extreme dry climate of certain 
sections work havoc with ordinary 
wagons. It causes the wood to shrink. 
The wheels especially are liable to “‘go 
to pieces.”’ 

Wagons suited to some climates are | 
utterly unfit for others. 


| iN, 


py - 


But every “‘Thorahill”’ wagon is suit- 
ed to the climate where it is used. It is 
made proof against even climates that 
are extreme. 

The wood stock of ““Thornhills” for 
excessively dry climates undergoes 
special treatment. Our method makes it 
impossible for them to shrink. We em- 
ploy felloes of Bois D’ Arc for these sec- 
tions, which defy the climatic condi- 
tions. 

Anyone who knows what we know 
will never buy any but wagons adapted 
to climate. 

No matter where you live, if you buy a 
“Thornhill” it is adapted to your locality. 


. it will pay you to investigate this wagon with 
its six big points of superiority. 


Write us today for the name of a “Thornhill” 
dealer in your vicinity. 


| 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


THORNHILL 
eeanres 





taik to your friends, 

to { et market and 

weather reports, to rush a repair 
for a broken machine from 
nearest dealer. You can get 


‘ Pgs need in a 
ou can avoid loss of 
Makes 
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Local and 
'2@-Carlson T: 


SO1 i the 
vital part—which has an unexcelled record for f 
coe mre ice efficiency. seed 





\ h tem men or 
iq# more can have an indepen- 
} i} dent system of their own. 
| Write for it todav—ask for 
Edition No. 49. 
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(ii! wal ate pon 
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The Thornhill Wagon ia LOUISIANA. TheThornhill 


Nagon in FLORIDA 





., If you have any thing to sell, it will pay you to advertise | 
it in The Progressive Farmer. We feel sure it will pay you | 
because it pays so many other farmers. 











“RADE MARK 


AQT 
nc iz coMrok 


wu (\ K DL 
<Ca PREVENTS 
SORE SHOULDERS, 
GALLS AND SCALDS 


Your horse cannot work with a sore shoul- 
der caused by an ill-fitting collar, any more 
you could with a sore foot caused by a badly 


fitted Ks F 
Ventipiex Pads remedy all this, because they 
eeu neck, rubs or galls. The fabric out 
of which they are made is ventilated and allows 
a free circulation of air under 
collar which keeps the neck dry, 
cool and comfortable. 
Ask your dealer for Ventiplex 
and insist on getting it. itis the 
best, but costs no more. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and we will 
ship a sam: immediately. 
Patented dept. 20, 1910. 
Our folder sent on request. 
We also the famous 
**Stay-on’’ Blanket. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. 
Dept. 54 
Burlington, Wis. 





A COWPEA THRESHER 
Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the #™ 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 pee 
cent. Also threshes Wheat and Oats. “The %& 
machine I have been looking for 20 years’ 
Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine that will 
meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Mo 
Tenn. Experiment Station. Nothing like i 
Booklet “A” Free. 

KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER (CO, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Let us tell you how te 





Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baské 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Grifin, Gas = 





WHITMAN'S,” 


4\ = 
MI New Model Steel Beauty ‘Gy ALL STE 
t us prove that our New Model is the Stron: Most | 
Durable, Most Economical and Simplest [lay Press in the 
World—does the best work—has est capacity—saves: 
time, labor and trouble—contains exclusive feature found 
in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back: 
: e largest 


of llers in the world. Write toda 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL €0., 6947 


ee 








WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your = 2 
horses with a high wheel wage@ 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wago® # 
It will save you time and money. = ” 
set of Electric Steet Whees 

mak wagon ne 

cost. Write for catalogue. It ts free 


FLECTRIC WHEEL C9., BaxS@, Quinay. th 





catch them where yot | 
think there are sone. # 
We make the famous® . 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








stock business in the South if the feeds are 
produced on the farm. Don’t get the livestock 
before the feeds have been grown. It is more 
profitable to sell feeds than to buy them at pres- 
ent prices. 


ick is little chance for failure in the live- 


READER asks if he ‘“‘would be safe in turn- 
A ing a 12-year-old mare weighing 1000 pounds 
to a 2000-pound Percheron stallion. She will 
find mule colt this spring.’’ There is no reason 
why such a mare should not be bred to such a 
horse. We would, for Southern use and because 
of the small size of the mare, prefer to breed her 
to a 1600-pound horse, but if such a horse is not 
available, we would rather breed her to the 2,000- 
pound horse than to one of her own small size, 
if a farm work animal is expected or desired. 


HE Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 

Mo., has issued a circular, No. 51, on ““How to 
Prolong the Life of Fence Posts.’’ Here are two 
statements made in this circular. ‘‘To a farmer 
who furnishes his own labor, the cost (of creosot- 
ing fence posts) should not be above six or eight 
cents a post.’ “Such posts (made from material 
that without treatment could not be used for 
posts) even with the cost of treatment added 
will amount to less than the original cost of a 
durable post. As to length of life, a well creo- 
soted post of perishable wood will outlast by 
many years the most durable fence post.” 

HE MAN who must pay $40 a ton for corn 

and $30 a ton for hay is in a bad fix, but many 
of them are doing just that this spring. A livery- 
man writes for the cheapest feed for horses, but 
he gets rather cold comfort. We would like to 
be able to find a cheap feed for our unfortunate 
friends this spring but cannot do it. Certainly 
two to three pounds of cottonseed meal should 
be used per day and the corn ration reduced two 
pounds for every one pound of meai used. Mo- 
lasses is \ rth about as much as corn, pound for 
pound. Rice polish and rough rice may also 
serve as substitute for corn if they can we had 
much cheaper. A mixture of four pounds of corn, 
five pounds of molasses and two to three pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day for a 1,000 pound horse 
may prove a cheaper ration than 1+ or 15 pourds 
of corn, but it will not be cheap. 

R. PETREE on page 22, May 4, brings out 

another use of the harrow. He says that 
when evaporation is rapid the temperature goes 
down, and proves it. On the other hand, all know 
that a wet soil is a cold soil. Harrowing the soil 
will cause it to dry out, as any one knows who 
has harrowed a race track to hurry the evapora- 
tion of the moisture. Some one may these 
are direct contradictions, and so they are. if some 
distinctions are not made. A wet soil should be 
drained below instead of by evaporation. Har- 
rowing may cause a more rapid loss of water from 
the top soil and still there be less loss of moisture 
from the soil as a whole and consequently less 
loss of heat. At least, a soil with the top well 
pulverized is apt to be warmer and at the same 
time hold more moisture beneath, for future use 
in dry weather. 


say 


How to Start With Bermuda. 


READER wishes to know what is meant by 
Bermuda grass; the character of soil, time 

of seeding, seed per acre, cost of seed, etc. 
Kentucky is probably too far north 3er- 
Muda grass. It is a warm weather and 
does its best in the lower South or two- 
thirds of the Cotton Belt. 
on all soils that have sufficient 
any pasture grass. It is doubtful if 
method of propagating it is by 
are expensive and uncertain as to 
If good seed could always be had and a fine 
seed-bed can be made, then sowing the seed in 
May when there is ample moisture in the ground 
would probably be the best method of securing a 
stand. It is certainly the quickest and best way of 
fetting a stand when it succeeds; but the trouble 
is that failure by this method is too common, for 


for 
plant 
lower 
In this region it grows 
fertility to 
the 
The 
germination. 


grow 
best 


seed seed 


the uncertainty of the quality of the seed is not 
the only difficulty. The soil conditions must also 
be just right. 

The seed cost from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
pound and it requires about five pounds of seed 
per acre. The use of from three to ten pounds 
per acre has been advised. The safer plan is to 
run furrows about two or two and a half feet 
apart, drop small pieces of sod in these furrows 
from 12 to 18 inches apart and cover by running 
a harrow crosswise these furrows. A stand is not 
obtained so quickly this way, as with seed, when 
the latter grow; but it is cheaper and safer or 
more certain. 


What the Cows Have Said About the Silo. 
F EIGHT dairymen in Mississippi, with 
which the Government worked in 1907-8, 
one had a silo. Records were kept of the feed 
and production of these eight herds and the re- 
sults were published in Bulletin No. 112 of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 

During the summer, when the cows were in 
pasture and all were being fed about alike, the 
herds of the seven dairymen without silos aver- 
aged about the same as the herd of the man who 
had a silo. The average production per cow per 
month of the seven herds without silo was 357.9 
pounds of milk and the other herd averaged 
364.9 pounds milk per cow per month. 

When winter came the value of the silo be- 
came apparent. The seven herds without silage 
averaged 240.4 pounds milk per cow per month, 
while the herd with silage averaged 355.9 pounds 
milk per cow per month, or a gain of 36.81 per 
cent for the silage-fed cows. 

In a herd of 20 cows this same rate of gain, 
due to the silo, would amount to 1,029 gallons 
of milk in five months. At 20 cents a gallon, 
this makes a gain of $205.80, due to silage for 
five months or during winter, with a herd of 20 
cows. 

If the results are looked at from the stand- 
point of butter-fat and its economical production 
similar results show. Here again, the average 
production of butter-fat in summer was practi- 
cally the same in the seven herds without silos 
as in the one with the silo. The difference was 
only .46 pound per cow per month. This shows 
the difference was not in the but in the 
feeding of silage. In winter the silage-fed cows 
produced 4.61 pounds more butter-fat per cow 
per month than did the cows without silage, or 
a gain for the silage fed cows of 34.32 per cent. 

When the matter of cost is considered, figuring 
$3 per ton and cottonseed hulls at $6 
the rations of the silage-fed cows cost 
less per cow per month. 
14°34 cents to produce a gallon of milk 
with the dry-fed cows and about nine cents a 
gallon with the silage-fed cows. To produce a 
pound of butter-fat cost about 30 cents with the 
dry-fed and 21 cents with the silage-fed 
cows. 


cows, 


Silage at 
per ton, 
60 cents 


It cost 


cows 


Since on a herd of 20 cows the increased pro- 
duction during one winter of five months, with 
milk at 20 cents a gallon, amounts to $205.80 
and the cost of feed is decreased 60 cents a 
month per cow or a total of $60, the net gain 
from the silage in one vear is $265.80. 

With these facts, and they are facts, why will 
Southern dairymen or cattle feeders go on with- 
out silos? 

Common 
feed for a 
and as 


sense should teach us that a good 
cow is a good feed for a steer 
the beef steers were asked the 
question they answered unanimously that silage 
is also the best feed for them. 

Too many Southern feeders have imagined that 
the silo was only for the dairyman or the rich 
man. They have also shown a disinclination to 
accept the statements of the men who have been 
making the tests, because these men were men 
who were not actually farming. But as a matter 
of fact, the opinions favorable to silage have not 
come from the men who experiment, but from the 
cattele themselves. The cows, not knowing that 
these experiments were ‘theorists’? have told the 
truth about the matter and they say, as with 
one voice, that silage is the cheapest and best 
cattle feed yet found for winter seeding. In this 


dairy 
soon as 


case, as in 
have been 


most 
the 


cases, 
practical 


the so-called ‘‘theorists”’ 
men and the so-called 
‘‘practical men’’ have been the theorists. 

The men who feed cattle during the winter 
without a silo are simply bungling theorists, no 
matter what they may call themselves; while the 
realy practical men feed silage, no matter what 
other fellows may call them. 





HARROWINGS. 











The Value of Cottonseed Hulls. 


N PAGE 13, issue of May 11, Mr. C. L. Sims 
intimates to Prof. Massey and Dr. Butler 
that they must not come back at him and 

possibly they may be too polite to do so; but Har- 
row is a free lance and feels at liberty to ‘‘but in.” 

Mr. Sims thinks that Prof. Massey and Dr. 
Butler may have the advantage of him in ‘‘years 
of service and experimental work and scientific 
research,’ and then in the same paragraph says 
he is sure “they are relying largely upon scienti- 
fic analysis rather than practical experience.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, Harrow feels certain 
Prof. Massey and Dr. Butler know too much about 
the subject of feeding to rely on the ‘analysis’ 
of a feed to determine its feeding value. The 
chemist can tell what there is in a feeding stuff, 
but the cow tells what she gets out of it. In 
other words the results of experiments to deter- 
mine, how much of a feeding stuff a cow can di- 
gest are not the answers of any man or set of 
men. They are the answers which the cow gives. 
She says how much she can digest and a few 
hundred such answers, by the cow, mind you, 
are averaged to determine the digestibility of 
feeds. 

Now, Harrow would like to ask Mr. Sims if he 
really believes that the cows digest less of the 
cottonseed hulls when an “experimenter’’ feeds 
them, or orders them fed, than when he or any 
other ‘“‘practical’’ man orders them fed or gives 
them to cattle? 

Harrow doesn't believe the cows know any diff- 
erence, and for his part he would rather take the 
word of the experimenter as to what the cows 
say about the value of a feed, than to take the 
word of the average so-called ‘‘practical’’ man, 
because the experimenter’s sole business is to 
find out facts and he generally does his work 
more accurately. 

Now, Mr. Sims, here is what the cows say about 
the value they get out of cottonseed hulls and 
other such as mention. Mark you, 
this is not what Prof. Massey or Dr. Butler says, 
but what the cattle themselves say: 


feeds, you 


Corn 
Cowpea hay 
Sllayt 


Cottonsec+rd hulls ‘ 0.3 


stover 


Corn 

Now, any one is at liberty to form his own 
opinion of the value of these feeds, but in con- 
sidering the prices quoted by Mr. Sims he should 
remember that these prices are for baled hays, at 
the nearest market; while the $5 a quoted 
for hulls, is in bulk and in car lots.. 

Harrow has not discussed 
he differs materially 
out a few 
does not 


ton, 


this matter because 
from Mr. Sims, but to bring 
additional facts. Moreover, Harrow 
believe that Dr. Butler differs materially 
from Mr. Sims regarding the value of cottonseed 
hulls. He has stated that have 
hulls as corn when the other feeds were 
cottonseed meal and silage; but that corn stover 
can be harvested at from $3 to $4 per ton, and 
there is no extra trouble or cost in handling from 
the nearest railroad station. In fact, Harrow 
knows from ‘“‘experience”’ that 35 bushels of corn 
per acre can be cut and harvested, the corn 
shucked and the stover shredded and put in the 
barn or stack, for less than $5 a ton for the stover 
obtained. 

In short, 1] 
Massey would 
hay at $25 a 


he would as soon 
stover 


feel certain Dr. 
sell at 


sutler and Prof. 
least a part of the peavine 
and corn stover at $10 a ton if 
they could hulls for $5 a ton, providing it 
didn’t cost much to market the peavine hay 
and stover, nor cost too much to get the hulls to 
the farm and providing, of course, the difference 
in the feeding and manurial the feeds 
also justified the exchange. 


ton 
buy 
too 


values of 
HARROW. 
The man who does not know, and is not afraid 


to say so, is in the line of evolution.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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Editorial Page 


N EASTERN North Carolina. ‘Our land grows 
peavines well but will not make peas. What 
is the trouble?” Evidently a lack of what is 
needed to make the seed, phosphoric acid and 
potash. Use acid phosphate and potash liberally 
on the peas and [ feel sure they will mature seed. 














HAT is the right time to cut alfalfa?’?’ When 
bloom shows here and there and you can 
find the second growth starting at the base of 
the plants. Cut before these young shoots get 
tall enough to be caught by the mower for if they 
are cut the next crop will be somewhat smaller. 
HAT variety of peanut is best for hogs?” I 
hardly think that there is any appreciable 
difference in the varieties for this purpose. The 
Spanish nuts grow closer to the plant and can 
be planted closer than large, white-shelled Vir- 
ginia nuts. These spread more and the hogs will 
have to root a little more to get them all. But 
I do not know that this makes much difference. 
ELVET BEANS will doubtless make a fine 
growth in the sand-hill section of North Caro- 
lina, but it is doubtful that they will mature seed 
there. Further down the coast in Duplin they 
grow them finely and consider them better than 
peas, and for the further South there is no ques- 
tion of the value of the crop. While they failed 
to mature with me at Raleigh they certainly made 
a wonderful growth and seemed easy to cure. 


LOVER and pea hay are good, of course, but 
4 I need some other sort to go with these for 
horses, what shall it be?’’ On strong land you 
can sow Hungarian or Japanese millet and cut it 
as soon as the heads are out, and before any seed 
form. It will then make a safe hay for horses 
and will balance the peas and clover very well. 
But, if the seed are allowed to mature, the hay 
will be dangerous for horses, as the seed will often 
cause impaction in the intestines. 
IKE Dr. Butler, I have had a great many inqui- 
ries about the seeded ribbon cane or Japanese 
cane as some Call it. It is all wrong to call this 
Ribbon cane, for as Dr. Butler has shown, this 
cane grows only from cuttings, as it does not 
make seed north of the Tropics. 1 believe that 
the seed of the true sugar cane is sometimes im- 
ported into Louisiana to start new nurseries for 
rattoons. But the so-called Seeded Ribbon cane 
is simply sorghum that has been in common use 
for a generation in the South. 
AN I sow crimson or red clover corn at lay- 
ing-by?” You are in southern North Carolina 
and the chances are that the crimson clover sown 
at that time would not succeed as it is too early. 
The time to sow it in your section is in Septem- 
ber, and I had rather take the chance of sowing 
without any preparation among the corn in Sep- 
tember, than sowing when laying-by. I have had 
fine success from sowing red clover at the laying- 
by of corn in the Virginia mountain country, and 
it might in a favorable season succeed with you, 
but the chances are against it. 


WANT TO MAKE a permanent pasture of Ber- 

muda grass. Cannot I do this by saving the 
seed?’’ Bermuda makes very little seed in your cli- 
mate and often none at all. You can buy the im- 
ported seed and can grow it by sowing in May. 
But the best way is to get the running stems or 
roots as some call them and drop them in shallow 
furrows and cover them and they will soon take 
possession of the ground. There is plenty of the 
grass in every waste spot around you, and if you 
simply have it dug and spread on the land and 
plowed under and rolled tight it will grow. 





ROM eastern North Carolina. “I wrote to 

you about crimson clover last year, as none 
had ever been grown here. You gave me the 
desired information, and I wish you could see 
that beautiful field of clover to-day. When is 
the best time to turn it for corn?” This letter 
is interesting because I have time and again had 
farmers to write that crimson clover would not 
grow in eastern coastal North Carolina, and I 
was sure they were in error about it. In fact, 
last year the finest field of clover I saw was in 
that section. One excellent corn grower says that 
he finds that the best time to turn it under is as 
soon as a blossom shows here and there. An- 
other very successful grower says that he finds 


THE FEED CROPS MR. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FRENCH LIKES BEST. 





OR twenty-five years practically all the wri- 
ter’s farm crops have been feed crops, and 
during nearly one-half that time they have 
been raised in the Piedmont South—where feed 
crops won’t grow to any advantage. It seems 
strange that any sane man 
would keep on planting cer- 
tain crops, year after year, 
when they will not develop, 
but that is what the writer has 
done and expects to continue 
to do as long as he continues 
to handle land. For the prac- 
tice has been profitable and 
pleasant. Such crops we have 

oa found could be planted rapid- 
A. L. FRENCH. ly by machinery, harvested 
rapidly, by the use of big tools, and then feed 
values extracted rapidly by good animals. Then 
returning the manurial value of the crops to the 
land on which they were produced, has made for 
steady soil improvement. 

Corn with us has easily held pride of place, and 
of this crop I will say only that our aim has been 
a moderate increase each year over that obtained 
the year previous—not an increase of acreage, 
but more crop per acre. 

The crop we consider the most valuable for our 
farm, next to corn, is the mixture of redtop, tim- 
othy and sapling clover. This is a magnificent 
crop, I believe, for all the Piedmont country, and 
1 was more than pleased to hear good reports of 
sapling clover way cut in the coastal plains of 
North Carolina last winter. 

With all due respect to other legume crops, I 
doubt if there is one—save alfalfa only—that is 
as valuable as this big clover to the farmer for- 
tunate enough to be able to grow it. It costs less 
to seed than any of the peas or beans, makes a 
better soil-building sod; and from my experience 
with the many legumes, is the best soil improver 
of all. With us the seed are usually sown on rye 
during February or early March, and generally 
harrowed in lightly with a smoothing harrow. 


Then the rye and clover is generally grazed the 
first season and a big crop of hay cut the next 
year, and often a crop is harvested from the fielq 
the third year; but generally the sod is turneq 
during the second winter and a good crop of corn 
produced. We have had good success also by sim- 
ply disking a corn stubble in March, sowing the 
clover seed and harrowing in with a light harrow, 
cutting a crop of hay the first season. The clover 
seeds are so small that, if the land is in fine con- 
dition and the seed first-class (the only sort we 
ever use) one bushel gives a fine stand on ten 
acres of land. 

But we cannot use clover for our entire hay 
crop as we have found that the legumes, to do 
their best, need to be rotated the same as other 
crops. So when we have plowed in a good sod of 
sapling clover, and grown a corn crop, we disk 
the land thoroughly and sow rye and crimson 
clover to be grazed until May. Then the land is 
plowed deep, well harrowed, and planted in Won- 
derful peas and Mammoth soy beans, one-half 
bushel of the mixture (half and half) per acre, 
When we have this crop harvested for hay, were 
it not for our experience with clover we would 
think we had a lot of the finest hay in the world. 
But we cannot go back on our first love, and go 
the pea stubble is disked and rye sown during 
October and the following February, in the clover 
seed goes again. 

It looks as if the older I grow the more lazy I 
become and the more I love to see the cattle, 
hogs and sheep pick as much of their living from 
the land as it is possible for them to do, and, 
too, I don’t know anything that seems to delight 
the soul of a black cow more than to be allowed 
to help herself to her very limit, during March 
and April, to luscious crops of rye and crimson 
clover. ‘So if it suits both her and myself, why 
not? The upshot of it is that the greater part 
of our corn stubble gets sown in these grazing 
crops then peas and soy beans, for hay, then back 
to clover. We may have a better way sometimes, 
but we haven’t yet. 





it best to let the clover grow till dead before 
turning it under. This, of course, makes the 
corn later, but we have plenty of time in the 
South to mature a corn crop after the clover is 
ripe. If turned under green it will be well to ap- 
ply some lime and harrow it in before planting 
the corn. 





INTEND to sow sorghum or kafir corn with 

peas for hay. Which is best?’ Neither of 
them. We grow pea hay as a protein feed and we 
do not want to decrease the protein content by 
mixing other things with it. A mixture of cow- 
peas and soy beans is excellent. You can get all 
the carbonaceous feed you want in corn and 
corn stover. Some mix these things in peas with 
the idea of making the hay more easily cured, 
and it does nothing of the sort. In fact as I 
have often said, there is no hay more easily 
cured than cowpea hay if you simply let it cure 
and do not monkey with all sorts of things to 
spoil it. 
| be intending to sow Mammoth Yellow soy 

beans with cowpeas, and a friend says that they 
will be ripe and shatter off before the peas are 
ready to mow.”’ Your friend must have referred 
to the Ito San, the early yellow soy bean. The 
Mammoth Yellow soy is as late as any of the 
cowpeas usually sown. In fact, I think that it 
would associate better with the Unknown or 
Wonderful which is the latest pea. Sown with the 
Whippoorwill, the Mammoth soy would not be 
ready to cut as soon as the peas will be, but the 
Ito San will come in very well with the Whippoor- 
will pea and I suppose that your Mammoth soys 
would suit perhaps with the Black or Clay peas. 





Farm on the Earth, Not in the Moon. 


HE moon superstition is hard to down. A 
North Carolinian writes: ‘‘I would like to 
have it in book form or almanac for handy 

reference, the best time to plant corn, Irish pota- 
toes, beans, peas, etc. My good woman is looking 
ing up her beans to plant to-morrow, Good Fri- 
day, while I think dark nights would be best. It 
is an old custom to plant on Good Friday, and I 
am doubtful that some of these old customs are 
not the best. I have an almanac of a New York 
firm that says that to plant in Twin days will pro- 
duce little forage or grain, but recommends the 
crab, fish and scorpion days. We old clod-hop- 
pers have all these things to worry over. I would 
like Mr. Massey to tell us in book form or alma- 
nac what he knows about the moon.”’ 

Well, what I know about the moon is that she 


circulates around the earth about 240,000 miles 
away, and we see her in different shapes at 
various times according to her position. The sun 
lights up the part we see and we get the reflection. 
But a bean in the ground would not know whether 
the moon was dark or bright, and the stage of 
the moon has nothing on earth to do with the 
success of the crop. Do your duty, and prepare 
the land well and get the best seed and do not 
expect your wife to look up the seed and plant 
them for you to eat vegetables, but do that your- 
self and cultivate them yourself. Manure the 
land well, prepare it well and plant the seed at 
such time as the particular plant is best suited to, 
for one kind of seed needs more heat in the soil 
than another, and the condition of the soil and 
weather is all that you need to consider. I never 
in my life knew at any time where the signs were, 
whether in the twins, the fish, the crab or the 
scorpion, all of which is pure nonsense. 

I suppose that our friend found the remarks in 
one of the patent medicine almanacs which cater 
to people who are ready to swallow any of their 
nostrums, and they know that folks who take 
their medicines also have faith in the moon and 
the signs, and it is bad enough to have faith in 
these and worse to have faith in the stuff these 
fellows sell you. The almanac that advises you 
about the signs for planting is a poor almanac, 
for it is certain to want to sell you some vile con- 
coctions. Get a first-class almanac, one without 
that awful figure of the man with his insides show- 
ing and the crabs and fish and twins and goats 
prancing around him, all of which is pure tom- 
foolery, and has nothing to do with planting or 
reaping. Good farmers and good gardeners nev- 
er think about the moon nor the signs, but simply 
do their duty to the soil and the cultivation ol 
the crops, and as a rule, the men who consult th: 
moon and the signs are the men who are farming 
badly and complaining that their land is poor, 
while they, with their old superstitions, are think- 
ing more about the moon and stars than about 
the proper rotation of crops and the preparation 
of the soil. 

The sun and the rain will make the crops i! 
you do your duty to the soil and the moon does 
not care a fig when you plant. You may follo 
all the signs you please, but if your soil is not 


well supplied with plant food, is not proper! 
broken and prepared, and the crop is not prope! 
ly cultivated you will not make the best crops ! 
matter whether you plant on the dark or the 
bright moon. 

Aad with all your getting, get busy.—Elbe 


Hubbard. 
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| FEED CROPS THAT PAY OUR READERS. 








ABUNDANT FEED THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


(Five-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


4IM to have a variety of feed 
| . for two reasons: CED by 
raising a variety some will hit the 
season better, and I usually have a 


surplus; (2) I can keep my stock in 
a better condition by frequent change 
in feed. — 

The first crop I have to come in 18 
rye, which is good for early grazing 
and to mix with other feed in green 
state. I don’t think much of it for 
hay. 

Next, crimson clover, which makes 
good feed in green state, and excel- 
lent hay when well cured. I have 
never had any bad effects when I 
give one or two feeds of it daily to 
my horses. 

After this crop is the white crim- 
son clover and oats mixed, which is 
about two weeks later than the red, 
which will usually cure better as the 
weather is more favorable. I have 
been feeding on this kind for six 
weeks with good results. After this 


my hay, usually redtop and fall- 
sowed oats, will come in In May 
I drill some corn to feed on in July 


and August while my teams are not 
at hard work. 


Next comes the pea crop which 
I get the best results from. Last 
year it was extremely dry in the 


spring and early summer and my 
hay was about a failure. To make 
up for this I sowed a large crop of 
peas and made an extra crop of hay 
at a cost of less than $4 per ton in 
the stack, priceing the peas at $2 per 
bushel, and not counting the hire of 
my team. This gave me a surplus of 
hay that I am selling for more than 
$1 per 100 pounds. 

When my corn is ripe I cut and 
shock it well and as soon as dry I 
shuck it, leaving the shucks on the 
stalks, tie it up in bundles and shock 
again, and haul it up, cut and store 
it away as soon as possible before 
it gets damaged much. I have a nice 
lot of it yet, after wintering six 
horses and mules and my éattle. I 
usually have a grass lot for grazing. 
The grain given is corn and oats 
raised at home, which enables me to 
keep my team in a good condition. 

J. JORDAN MASON. 

Skipwith, Va. 





SOY BEANS SUPERIOR TO 
COWPEAS. 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 
HE cowpea is the best crop yet 
found for really poor land, and 
with only a little assistance it will 
not only help make the land rich, 
but will also bring a profit to the 
owner. 

But on land that is not so poor, 
a more profitable crop can be had 
from the soy bean. The bean can 
be planted earlier and later; will 
also endure more wet and more dry 
weather than the pea. It will also 
make a greater yield, both grain and 
hay. The grain and hay are more 
valuable as a feed for farm animals. 
It contains more protein than pea 
hay or red clover and is by far the 
most certain crop. 

Two years ago I tried the beans 
and peas side by side, planted the 
Same day on same land, and in the 
Same row tried them mixed. In all 
cases the bean was more profitable 
and made larger yields except where 
the land was very poor. On some 
land that was wet where corn fre- 
quently drowns out and where the 
peas did drown out, I made a splen- 
did crop of beans. Some of the land 
was so wet that the continued rains 
prevented me from giving them any 
cultivation whatever, yet in spite of 
rain and grass, they grew up three 


and a half feet tall and made a fine 
crop. 

Last year I planted five acres of 
peas and five of beans, side by side. 
The drouth had already set in before 
the land was broken. It broke up 
very cloddy and could not be pulver- 
ized. Crops were planted and culti- 
vated among the clods until the rains 
came in July. The rains continued 
so frequently that further cultiva- 
tion was impracticable. The peas 
were badly damaged and were not 
harvested, while the beans were in 
fine shape. Some rain fell on them 
after they were cut, but I got 13 
two-horse wagon loads of hay. So 
I am convinced that the soy bean 
will grow regardless of dry or wet 
weather. 

The hay if very rank will need a 


by finishing with a small amount of 
corn, I raised enough meat and lard 
for my own use and some to sell. 
After taking the hogs off, I ran a | 
cutaway harrow over the land and | 
sowed rye and at this time it is 
furnishing fine grazing for cattle. 
Cc. G. TUNSTALI 
Edward, N. C. 


PEAVINE HAY THE MAIN STAY. | 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


E HAVE found pea hay to be the | 

best and cheapest feed we can | 
grow on our farm. The land is! 
hilly and most of it was cultivated | 
befgre the Civil War, being rath- | 
er thin now except in spots. We 
have had twenty years experience and | 
never failed but one year, which was | 
largely due to planting peas for sev- 
eral successive years on the same 
land. It is an unwise policy to at- 














pea, and like all other hay, its value 
depends largely on being cut at the 
right time and handled in the right 
manner. 

What I have said refers only to 
Mammoth Yellow. [I don’t know 
anything about any other variety. 

Soy beans are superior to peas for 
hogs. You can grow more to the 
acre on good land, they will not fall 
down and rot or be damaged by rain 
and wind like the peas. They will 
open their pod and drop out on the 
ground, but will stay there until 
Christmas and not rot. One bushel 
ot beans is equal to two bushels of 
corn for hogs and on land that will 
gzrow only 20 to 25 bushels of corn 
you can grow as many bushels of 
beans. However, you should feed 
some corn to complete the ration. 

There is no better way to bring 
fertility in our soils than to plant soy 
beans and let the hogs harvest them 
and turn the whole back to the soil. 
Do not plant seed more than one and 
a half inches deep. 

J. L. HOLMES. 

Juno, Tenn. 





A PROFITABLE COMBINATION. 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


AST spring I decided to raise po- 
tatoes and peanuts to fatten my 

hogs. So the first of May I planted 
nearly an acre in peanuts, the last 
week in May I set about the same 
amount of land in potatoes, all in 
same field, so I could turn my hogs 
on and save digging. 

The last of June I sowed field peas 
in middles of both potatoes and pea- 
nuts. It was a wonder to see how 
the peas grew regardless of the dry 
weather. The first of September I 
mowed the peanut tops and peavine 
for hay. The hay cured nicely and 
I am sure it paid me well for culti- 
vation of the entire crop. I picked 
some of the peas in the potato mid- 
dles, but left a good many for the 
hogs. About September 15, I put 
20 head of hogs on this patch and 


tempt to grow peas for hay on the 
same land for more than two years. 
We grow peas in every row of corn 
but never attempt to cut any of these, 
as we find it cheaper to turn the 


























































| A warm,dry Poultry 
_ | house means more 
4 profit from your 


chickens 


Poultry thrive and the hens will 
lay more eggs if they are kept in 
a warm dry house—and they ff 
will require less feed. This means 
more profit from your flock. Use 


9 Certain-teed 


Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified— Durability Guaranteed 
on the top ofand sides of your Poultry House #f 
—it’s wind and rain proof—easy to apply— 4 
costs less money and is more durable— | 
guaranteed for fiftecn years—comes in Rolls or | 
Shingles. Talk to your local dealer about it 
—get his prices—see that the Certain-teed |} 
label is on each roll or bundle—chis label is 
for your protection. Get our valuable book, | 

AW-5”“How to Build for LESS Money’’—Free. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. COMPANY 


York, Pa. Marseilles, ill. East St. Louis, IM. |} 
Minneapolis San Francisco if 
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Will you accept 
this book free? 


SIMPLY send us your 
name and receive by 
return mail this val- 
uable book absolutely 
FREE and_ postpaid. 


im Learn how to make 
more money from your 
stock. The 


TBlizzard Ensilage Cutter 


is a money-making necessity for the 
farmer, dairyman and breeder. It has been 
tested for forty years and made guod, 


Blizzard advantages—elevates any height 
and almost runs itself—easy to set up and operate— 
self-feed—knives can beadjusted at full speed—comes 
mountedor unmounted—unqualified guarantee—sold 
by reliable dealers. Write today. 


JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 





stock on them in the early fall. The 
hogs are turned in first, and as soon 
as they have eaten most of the peas 
we turn in the mules or cattle just 
as we wish. Most of the vines are 
eaten before the winter sets in and 
the rest remain to hold the land 
from washing. 

We don’t grow hay in patches, but 
devote a whole field to it at a time, 
breaking the land broadcast when- 
ever it is convenient in the early 
spring and putting the peas in with 
a disk harrow about the first of June. 
Black peas are greatly to be preferred 
though some other kinds make 
abundant yields under favorable con- 
ditions. Black peas make a very rank 
growth and some people have trouble 
in getting the vines cured, but we 
have experienced little difficulty in 
this respect. The vines are cut be- 
fore the pods ripen and are allowed 
to take the sun for two days if very 
green, The hay is then raked in 
windrows, raked in piles soon after, 
and hauled direct to the barn, to be 
handled no more, for the stock do 
their own feeding by reaching their 
heads through a hole made by pull- 
ing off a plank across one whole side 
of the barn. When they get enough 
they are denied access to it for a 
while, though it is surprising how 
much peavine hay a mule can eat and 
how little corn it takes to keep him 
in good condition through the hard- 
est kind of work. For weeks at a 
time we feed almost nothing but hay, 
while in the busy crop season we sel- 
dom use more than half the amount 
of corn used by our neighbors, and 
yet our stock are always in fine con- 
dition. 

We sometimes grow a crop of peas 
following a crop of oats, though as 
a rule we don’t need the oats, and the 
land is pastured till time to put in the 
peas. 
on any other feed crop, but peavine 





We haven’t any kick to make 





1468 Yuscarawas St., Canton, O. 











hay is the thing that pays us and we 
are increasing the acreage every year 
as we find we can live better with 
less cotton. 
W. M. PRESLEY & SON, 
Coldwater, Miss. 





Alfalfa Best of All. 


E RAISE several kinds of hay, 

but I find alfalfa decidedly the 
best and most profitable of all. It is 
far. superior to any hay I have ever 
grown. Three-fourths of an acre has 
supplied four horses with long feed 
each year from May 1 to October 1, 
and kept them during the working 
period in much better condition than 
I ever knew them to be before I 
commenced growing alfalfa, and on 
less corn. 

This same piece of alfalfa fur- 
nishes grazing for one cow during 
October and the best portion of No- 
vember. I grew this crop without 
any inoculation whatever. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Gee, Va. 





Rye as a Hay Crop. 

T HAPPENED last year that I grew 

ten times more rye than I needed 
or could consume. It also happened 
that, owing to a drouth I was short 
of roughage for my stock. 

Just as my rye began to form the 
head I cut it with a mower and cured 
just as any other hay. I now have 
several tons of as nice and sweet feed 
for my stock as can be found. My 
mules eat it readily and I am safe 
till summer and fall come with the 
regular harvest. The better way 
would have been to bale this rye, but 
I had neither time nor facilities for 
baling, hence stored it loose in the 
barn. A. O. MURPHEY. 

Barnesville, Ga. 
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MORE LETTERS ABOUT FEED CROPS. 








A Dairyman’s Feed Crops. 
ITH a run-down 80-acre farm of 
upland in Crawford County, 
Ark., the building up of the soil be- 
comes a first object. The dairy herd 
is the natural soil builder as it is 
self-supporting from the start. 
With the by-product of a butter 
dairy — skim-milk — when fed to 
young stock—ealves, pigs and chicks, 


we can double the gain in growth 
from the same ration. 
It has been demonstrated that 


one and one-tenth acres of grazing 
crops with the addition of 24 bushels 
of grain have produced 1,032 net 
pounds of pork. Using this as our 
guide, we plan to grow 5,000 pounds 
of pork with grazing crops and 150 
bushels of grain feed this year. 

Our succession of grazing 
for hogs this year are: 

1. Wheat and rye from January 
1 to May 15. 

2. Bermuda grass, May oats, rape, 
plums and red clover, May 15 to 
June 15. 

3. May oats in grain, rape, red- 
clover and lespedeza, June 15 to July 
15. 

4. Cowpeas, peanuts, Bermuda 
grass grazed and cantaloupes and 
peaches fed from July 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. 

5. Grain fed to finish 
uary 1. 

Anything that a cow will eat that 
grows on the farm is a feed crop with 
us. Wheat, rye, barley, hairy vetch, 
bur clover, brome grass, turf oats 
and any other crop which will make 
fall and winter growth from the basis 
of our winter and spring pasture. 
Oats, Bermuda and lespedeza early 
summer pasture. 

We give a liberal acreage to the 
grazing crops for pigs. Any part of 
these crops not used we cut and feed 
as a soiling crop or cure for hay. We 
cut the plant for feed using only the 
stubble for green manure. 

All fodder crops grown are har- 
vested and saved for winter feed. Hay 
is made from Bermuda, crabgrass, 
Johnson grass and broomsedge, alfal- 
fa, red clover, cowpeas, peanuts and 
the winter cover crops. 

We grow cantaloupes in a commer- 
cial way and the culls during ship- 
ping season and crop after sales were 
over from three acres last year, fed 
50 head of stock hogs and pigs from 
July 20 to October 1. 

The large citron, or pie melon, is 
a very dependable feed crop with us. 
It has several points which appeal 
to us. It has few if any insect en- 
emies; it is prolific; it will keep all 
winter with small expense to store. 

The supreme merit is that all farm 
stock eat it with a relish and do well 
while fed on it. 

We value it because available when 
green feed is scarce. 

A. L. KEITH. 

Van Buren, Ark. 
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Forage Crops for Hogs. 


ERE are the feed crops I grow 

and how I get them. Rape is 
my first crop for hogs. I plant in 
March in two feet rows on good land. 
When a few inches high I pull out 
and feed till thin as I want it, then 
begin cutting. Can cut enough for a 
good lot of hogs in a few minutes. 
This crop lasts till in July. 


I have a large melon patch near 
my hog-lot and begin feeding them. 
I feed in troughs so as to save all the 
juice. There is nothing better and 
cheaper than watermelons for hogs 
if planted convenient. I have three 
plantings which last till September. 

My next crop is peanuts. I put 
hogs on in September and keep them 
there till they have eaten the crop 
By that time corn is harvested and 
I turn them in the fields to eat scrap 
peas that have been left from pick- 


ing. I grow potatoes, turnips and 
collards for winter feeding. The 
above and a little corn is what ! feed 
my hogs. 
and get about a ton of the best hay 
per acre. 

I sow oats in the spring. When oats 
are off sow in peas and get another 
good feed crop. Also sow peas in 
tobacco at last plowing. As soon as 
crop is off, cut stalks and ge: them 
out and mow for hay. ‘This can 
be done without damage to the to- 
bacco. My corn crop I plant 30 inches 
in row, cultivate as often as I can. 
When corn begins to bunch for tassel 
I side-dress with nitrate of soda, us- 
ing from 125 to 150 pounds per acre. 
This increased my crop last year 15 
bushels per acre. This is an actual 
test. I sow peas in corn last plow- 
ing, save peas, and have vines to 
turn under. 

Some may think cutting rape and 
feeding melons a very expensive way 
to feed, but I can do it cheaper and 
in less time than an ‘‘all-corn”’ feeder 
can do, and the hogs do better. 

N. H. WALTERS. 

La Grange, N. C. 





Get the Full Value of Your Corn 
Crop. 

ERE in Kentucky we consider 

corn the most important feed 
crop as it can be used in many ways 
and for all kinds of livestock. With 
many people corn means simply the 
fruit or ear part, while the up-to-the- 
minute stock farmer considers the 
fodder in the form of ensilage or dry 
almost or quite the equal of the grain 
for cattle, horses, ete. Our practice 
is to cut the corn as soon as ears are 
ripe and run through shredder, thus 
giving a valuable substitute for high- 
priced hay and by feeding to livestock 
we get a lot of manure to help the 
next crop. 

Cowpeas we consider next in im- 
portance. They have many advan- 
tages over alfalfa and clover, as cow- 
peas will grow most anywhere any- 
thing else will grow and they make 
their growth in so short a time, and 
we have yet to find stock that will not 
eat pea hay with a relish. 

A neighbor last fall had 15 acres 
of peas which he wished to plow 
down for wheat and not having 
enough stock to eat peas before plow- 
ing, he got another party to rent the 
field for 25 young hogs, and hogs 
were weighed the day they were 
turned in and also when taken out 
at the end of 13 days, and they had 
made an average gain of 30 pounds 
to the hog. The only fault we have 
ever found to cowpeas as a feed is 
that we cannot grow enough to go 
around, but by sowing an increased 
acreage this year we hope to over- 
come this difficulty. 

As a catch crop we have found 
rape a good pasture for hogs, but 
it will not grow much in hot, dry 
weather. 

Sorghum cane has proved a valu- 
able crop when planted late and fed 
to mules and cattle, but we do not 
consider it a safe feed for all stock, 
especially for brood mares or other 
pregnant animals. 

W. F. OWEN & SONS. 

Hardinsburg, Ky. 





Mix Cowpeas and Soy Beans. 


UR favorite feed crop to balance 
up a ration with corn and corn 
fodder, is soy beans and cowpeas 
mixed. One-half to two-thirds beans, 
balance of peas. 
Sow with the grain drill, stopping 
up one-half of the spouts. 


We use Mammoth Yellow. soy 


beans and some large-vining variety 
of cowpeas. 

Cut when the leaves of beans be- 
Cure partly in 
in cock and have the 


gin to turn yellow. 
swath, finish 


I always mow my peanuts | 
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Any or all 


THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 


Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with the soil at the 
Applies guano as 


side dressing, cultivating at the 
may be detached or adjusted for 





hoes 





THE 








_= ing depth when cultivating. 


OAKS 


cultivating rows of various widths, 
A device is attached for regulat- 


Good Capacity. — Sows 3009 to 
2,000 pounds per acre, Built of 
best material. Simple, reliable 
and durable. Nothing to break or 
get out of order. Guaranteed to 
be the best implement of the kind 
at any price. Write for ful] par- 


ticulars and special time or cash 
price. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, NEW BERN, N. ¢, 

























Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 


The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 


[ + THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


~~. 


Built 


Write to- 
There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 


Manufacturers of 








finest hay that ever grew, excepting 
alfalfa. I have fed the bean and pea 
hay with as good results as alfalfa. 

It is fine feed for milk cows and 
makes the teams stand up to hard 
work in good shape. 

This feed can be grown on land 
which is too poor to grow a good 
grass crop. 

We use from 200 to 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate per 
acre on this crop with good results. 

Cohasset, Va. R. L. DICKBEY. 





Cowpeas and Sorghum the Best 
Catch Crops. 


OTH sorghum and cowpeas sur- 

vive hurried preparation for 
planting. They do not require much 
cultivation and they can be success- 
fully grown if planted at any time 
till midsummer. They are the best 
crops on earth with which to “piece 
out’’ a short corn and hay crop. They 
make excellent ensilage. 

Five pecks of sorghum seed and 
two pecks of peas mixed and sown 
broadcast, or a slightly less quantity 
of seed sown in drills, produces one 
of the best and most nutritious of 
hays and the yield is tremendous. 

For feeding “in the stalk,” plant 
sorghum in rows two feet apart. 

The land should be well prepared 
and made free from clods with a 
smoothing harrow when sorghum and 
peas or both are planted to be mowed 
for hay. The seed should be disked 
or harrowed in, unless, of course, 
sown in drills.) FRANK L. BUTTS. 

Columbus, Miss. 





$250 Worth of Feed from Two and 


One-half Acres. 
. year I planted 2% acres in 
peanuts. I broke up the land 


then used the Cole planter to run 
off rows and plant the nuts as I went 
on the level land, three feet apart. 
I then cultivated level until I got 
ready to quit plowing the nuts. I 
then sowed cowpeas in the middle, 
first putting about 800 pounds of 
16 per cent acid and muriate of pot- 
ash, half of each. I then cultivated 
it all in together, leaving land as 
level as I could. 

I housed from that plot of land 
about five tons of fine hay, which I 
am selling for $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
I also grew all of my pork on the 
nuts. That plat of land turned me 
out about $250 worth of feedstuffs. I 
planted the same plot in oats at the 
fall; they are fine. When oats are 
off, will sow cowpeas. 

Cc. T. VANN. 

Ingold, N. C. 





“Remember, my dear brethren,’ said 
the minister, ‘‘that charity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins. I hope you'll be unusually 
generous in your offering this morning”’— 
Detroit Free Press 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department. be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Farm and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the: 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 





To Home-Seekers and Investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile, and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write to-day 
for land-list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY COoO., 
Montezuma, Ga, 





Cotton, Grain and Tobacco 
200 Acres, $2300 Easy Terms. 


All the Southern staples do well on this fiue Pitt Coun- 
ty farm, particularly adapted to tobacco, grain and 
hay; woodand timber; worth more than price asked 
for whole property; fine range for stock, splendid lo- 
cation near village, high-school, stores, churches, 
neighbors, convenient to railroad, driving distance to a 
city of 16000; two houses, 3-rooms each; barn, owner 
has other business, anxious for quick sale; if taken now 
only $2300, part cash. Further information and traveling 
directions tosee this and 64 acres for $1200, page 18, 
*‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue, Southern Edition 35’’, just 
out, copy free. Station 1358, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
904 Dakota Street, Greensboro, N. C. 
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TT ane 
Alta ot os oe —s 
“2S w*"*THE IDEAL 

lies in the wide territory traversed by the Souther Ry. 
Systern. From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory ° 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 

Land _ prices range from $15 to $50 per 
ype hase 

e pure price. 

Il grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast, Alfalfa grows 
nearly every~waere—4 to tons per acre not uncome 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yi 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion. 

The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 
We have booklets giving full information of conditions 
in each Southeastern State. dress : 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 
, at Southern Railway, Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 




















WOULD YOU LIKE TO SELL SOME 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS ? 


Here is the Way to Go About it. 


OAKLIN FARM 
CHAS. G. MEDLIN, Prop. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


May 4, 1912. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

Would be glad you would take the ad of 
ours, stating potato and tomato plants an 
sale, out of the next issue. Let the one I sen 
to you stating potato plants sold come tw ee 
T will send another to take balance of chec 
sent. 

I had no idea of such a demand from ats 
ad—had over 1000 answers from two issues, 
and still coming. 


OAKLIN FARM, 





Salisbury, N. C., Route No. 4. 


Baltimore, Ma. §~ 


to L. F. Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. / 
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e first year’s crop often more than retums 
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LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia——~ 


/ 
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Our Progressive Young People. 











GIRLS CAN HELP TO MAKE 
THEIR HOMES ATTRACTIVE. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


THINK that we, the daughters of 
| the farmers, are, to a certain ex- 
tent responsible for the attractive- 
ness or the lack of attractiveness of 
our homes. The ma jority of us are 
strong, healthy girls, and, if we only 
can make our homes the most 
homes in the country or 


will, 
attractive 
city either. 

I would like to tell you how my 
sisters and myself helped our father 
and mother to beautify our home. 
About six years ago our home was a 
very plain, unpainted house, and the 
vard was rather rough, as it was not 
level, and consequently it washed 
very badly, when it rained. 

We girls decided. with the help of 
our oldest brother, to build a rock 
wall around the front and fill it in 
and bring it up on a level. We did 
so, and then we got several fine vari- 
eties of monthly-blooming roses and 
planted on one side of the yard, the 
other we plented in beds of small 
plants, such as verbenas, petunias, tu- 
lips, etc. We laid-off three walks, 
one leading out to the front, one to 
left and one to right. We set out 
large Russian violets on each of the 
two side walks and the front walk 
we bordered with thrift. 

Then we got a roll of three-foot 
net wire and made a neat fence 
around the front yard which aided us 
greatly in keeping our flower yard 
in good condition. 

Of course, we girls did not do all 
this work, but we bought the wire 
and our father and brothers put the 
fence up for us. 

In the fall we always set out quite 
a number of fruit trees and shade 
trees around our home. I think 
fruit trees add a lot to the beauty of 
a home. We now have about 125 
fruit trees including apples, peaches, 
pears and May and June cherries, al- 
most surrounding our home. 

In the spring of 1907 we decided 
to paint our home, so we girls and 
our mother helped to buy the paint 
and we girls and our brothers painted 
the house ourselves. We really 
painted it better than a _ regular 
painter for we took more pains doing 
the work. 


While we were improving the 
looks of our home, we were also im- 
proving the looks of our farm. My 


father bought a set of terracing tools 
and terraced his farm all over, which 
prevented it washing during hard 
rains. He also helped to grade a 
public road through our plantation. 
It runs right by our home and that is 
another thing that helps too, as we 
how come in contact with more peo- 
ple in our everyday life. 

Our home is now one of the most 
attractive farm homes in this sec- 
tion of the country. It is not as new 
and up-to-date as some of the other 
homes, but it is more attractive than 
most homes, for in summer after the 
leaves have put out on the trees the 
house is almost entirely hidden. We 
always have a profusion of flowers 
in bloom from early spring till late 
in the fall, both yard and pot flowers. 
We have quite a number of beautiful 
ferns which we got from our friends, 
and the only expense to these was the 
pots, which cost very little. 

We now have a phone in our home 
and we derive a lot of pleasure from 
it; also find it a great help in bus- 
mess transactions. 

Very often after a hard day’s work, 
we children assemble in the parlor 
and sing and play on the organ for a 
While. My brothers don’t seem to 
have any desire to leave the farm, 
and I know if we girls did not work 
all the time to keep our home clean, 
pretty and attractive, that the boys 


certainly would not like to stay on 
the farm so well. 

We enjoy having our friends visit 
us, and we never get too busy to 
take a day off occasionally to go to 
a picnic or some social gathering. 

Let me tell you how we made the 
pin money we have to spend. We 
sell vegetables, chickens, butter, etc., 
and when it is a good fruit year we 
have lots of fruit to sell after we 





use and can all we want. During 
1910 and 1911 we sold very near 
$200 worth of vegetables, fruit, 
Beside this pin money, my 
gives my mother a cotton 
her own every year, and she always 
raises about a bale and 
the patch. MISS E. E. WISE. 
Moore, S. C. 


A Tomato Club Girl’s Fine Record. 


SEE very few, if any, letters from 
girls belonging to the 
Club in our valuable paper. 
I am a club member and think 
worth while for each and every com- 


ete. | 
father | 
patch of | 


a half on/} 


Tomato | 


it | 


munity to organize such clubs. Girls 
can have much pleasure and make | 
their own money in this work. Last 


year we had demonstrations in can- | 


ning, and I am sure many of the 
ladies and girls learned how to can 


fruits and vegetables that they had | 


never been successful in canning be 
fore. 

The Government only requires 
girls to have one-tenth of an acfe: 
I think any girl can care for such 
a small plat. I raised 622 cans last 
year, and I expect to raise 1,000 this 
year. The tomatoes sold for $1 per 
dozen. This made me a 
sum after I paid my expenses. 
this, I won two State prizes 
which was a $50 range) 
nine county prizes. The 
amounted to $125. 

Girls, why not do something to en- 
courage your farmer friends? Much 
more happiness comes from such 
work as this, than from sitting down 
and reading cheap novels. 

We need co-operation in this great 
work for the progress of our country. 

Those who are laboring so hard 
for this great cause, need much more 
praise than they get. 
VIRGIE 
Miss. 


COGDELL. 
Hazelhurst, 


A Boy Who Loves the Farm. 


| iret is a farmer and he loves to 
read The Progressive Farmer. 
He says he could not farm without it. 
He has been farming only four years. 
Papa loves to raise corn and nice 


hogs. He selects his seed corn in 
the field. We have a nice lot of seed 
corn and could not supply the de- 
mand at $2 per bushel. Papa is 
planting lots of corn this year and 


also he has a two-acre plot of special 
seed corn. He says there is more 
money in corn at $2 per bushel than 


there is in cotton at eight and nine 
cents. 
Mamma has about fifty Brown 


Leghorn hens and we have all the 
eggs we can use, and sell 10 dozen 
a week. I do not know what a boy 
would want to live for, if he could 
not live on the farm and go to school 
and read The Progressive Farmer. 
F. D. THOMAS. 
Phelps, Texas. 


A Long Sentence. 


The London Chronicle tells this interest- 
ing incident in the life of Lord Palmerston: 

He was speaking at a large public meet- 
ing. 

“Will you support such and such a reform 
if returned?” demanded a voice from the 
hall. 

“Pam,” as he was affectionately called, 
considered a moment, and then replied. ‘“T 
will—’’ at which there were thunders of ap- 
plause—‘“‘not’’— he continued, amid vocif- 
erous counter-cheering— ‘‘tell you.” Then 
there was general laughter. 

Lord Palmerston looked at the puzzled 
audience with a tantalizing smile on his 


countenance. 
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Don't 
set your mind, 
set Big Ben 





You ought to goto sleep at night 
with a clear brain—untroubled and 
free from getting-up worries. Such 
a little thug as ‘‘deciding to get up 
at a certain time in the morning’’ 
and keeping it on your mind often 
spoils a needed night’s rest and 
makes a bad ‘‘next day.’’ 

Big Ben is not the usual alarm. 

He’s a timekeeper; a good, all-pur- 
pose clock for every day and all day 
use and for years of service. 
» He stands seven inches tall. He 
ings with one long, loud ring for § 
fminutes straight, or for 10 minutes 
at intervals of 30 seconds unless you 
shut him off. 

His big, bold figuresand hands are 
easy to read in the dim morning light; 
his large, strong keys are easy to 
wind. His price, $2.50, is easy to pay 
because his advantages are so easy 
to see. Seethem at your jeweler’s. 

Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watch- 
makers. If you cannot find him at 
your jeweler’s, a money order sent to 
his designers, Westclox, La Salle, 
Zilinois, will bring him to you ex- 
press charges prepaid. 1230) 


BIG BEN | 














What Tobacco Does to the Boy. 


. CONNECTION 
discussion in 
Farner, reprint 
tract from Charles 
Injury of Tobacco” 
Century: 

It is generally admitted that in the 
immature the moderate use of to- 
bacco stunts the normal growth of 
the body and mind, and causes va- 
rious nervous disturbances, especial- 


with the recent 
The Progressive 
herewith an 
B. Town’s “The 
in the March 


we 


ly of the heart—disturbances which 
it causes in later life only when 
smoking has become excessive. That 


is to say, though a boy’s stomach 


C7) ‘Gia 
The Aermotor with the auto- 
matic regulator stops when 
the tank is full and 


ex starts when the 
RERMOTOR water is lowered 4 
a cnicaSsh inches. You oil it 


once @ week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
Started and stopped and oiled 
and attended almost constantly, 
and you have large expense for 
gasoline and oil. The wind is 
free. 

gasoline engines (exceedingly 






We make 


| good ones) but, for the average water supply 


for the home and 150 head of stock, an 8&foot 


| Aermotor with a storage tank,—which is 6 
' necessity with any kind of water supply —is 


all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 
line engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermotor 


| every year, and you are still to the bad the 





ex- 


grows tolerant of nicotine to the ex- | 


tent of taking it without protest, the 
rest of the body keeps on protesting. 

Furthermore, all business men 
will tell vou that tobacco damages 
a bovy’s usefulness in his work. This 
reason the boy who smokes exces- 
sively not only is unable to work 
vigorously, but he does not wish to 
work at all. This result, apparent 
during growth, is only less apparent 
after growth, when other causes may 
step in to neutralize it. 

Tobacco, in the bringing about a 
depreciation of the nerve-cells, 
brings, together with physical results 
like insomnia, lowered vitality, and 
restlessness, their moral counter- 
parts, like irritability, lack of con- 
centration, desire to avoid responsi- 
bility and to travel the road of least 
resistance. 

If there were 
determine it, in 


some instrument 
my opinion there 
would be seen a difference of 15 per 
cent in the general efficiency of 
smokers and non-smokers. The time 
is already at hand when smokers 
will be barred out of positions which 
demand quick thought and action. 


to 


Your subscription, expirec 





d? Renew at once. 


amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. ¥ . 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
isinjured by a windmill. For the watersupply, 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by a 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from -year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 
following: 

Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 

1 amsending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmills in this country— 
it being the first Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of head of cat- 
tle. Itwas put upin the year 
1889 and is owned by Mr. 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs this mili has ever 
needed are one smal) gear 
and a rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was @2.50. This 
Aermotor ts etill running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
family. 

LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if you can, astate- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 





















Of course, there are places where a windmill } 


| Cannot be used. There you will have to usea 


gasoline engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, soit can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you a pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 
do pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 



































Monroe hall 


( college of William a Mary, 
The Alma Mater of Statesmen. 


Her graduates trebled the are 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the eee 
pretation of the C onstitution. Degrees of A. B. 
S., M. A., Special Teachers’ Courses. 
letic field. All sports. Healthy location. Situated on 
C. & O. Railway, half-way between Fort Monroe ar 
Richmond; $ miles from’ Jamestor wn; 12 miles from 
Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine months 
(board and fees) only $228.00. Session begins Sept. 
2ist. Write for annual catalogue 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Box D, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


2a of the Union, an- 


Excetle 2 ath- 

















“Life and Speeches of Aycock” 
HE life and Speeches Charles 

B. Aycock,”’ the title a new 
book now being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. R. D. W. and Mr. 
Clarence Poe, assisted numerous 
friends of the late ex-Governor. The 
book will not only give a graphie 
and picturesque account of Governor 


of 
is ot 
Connor 


by 


Aycock’s personality, character and 
career, but it will also contain the 
cream of his public addresses and 
political speeches, including the 


speech he had prepared for delivery 


in Raleigh, April 12, and which many 
regard as unsurpassed by him in all 
his life. The book will be brought 
out in handsome form from the 
presses of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
of New York, and will sell clotb- 
bound, at $1.50 a copy. That it should 
have a place in the book-case of every 
North Carolinian and be read by the 
children in every North Carolina 
home, goes without saying. 

Dr. Albert Anderson, Raleigh, N. 
C., is Business Manager of the prop- 
osition and all requests for agents’ 


terms should be sent to him. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 






















Does This Surprise You? 


ut 20 hours in a ‘Detroit’? Vapor 

than wood or any other fuel. 
or asbestos ring to burn out. You 
lights like gas, because the cooking begins the instant the 
burner is lighted. As mo prefer to use a gasoline 
stove, they will be interested in the following. 


Cannot Explode 


“Detroit” vapor gasolin 
Lil points of danger are done 


One gallon of either 
Stove. At this rat 
The “Detroit” Var 
can truly 


oi! or gasoline will burn abo 
it is cheaper to cook 
r Oil Stove has no wick 
say tha 
st people 


e stoves are so well made that 
away with entirely, and at 

same time they are very reasonable in price. A child 
innot turn on the gasoline as each burner valve is locked 

hen not in use. The “Detroit’’ Vapor operates just like 
lo is to turn on the light it, and it is ready for 
ttention is necessary. your dealer show you how 
nd for our free catalog Twenty handsome styles to select 
or oil stove catalog. Dept. A. 





as al) zasoline, 
cooking. No furt 

quickly it lights, or s 
from. Please state gasoline 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., 


a gas stove, 


Have 


Detroit, Mich. 




















Flies! Flies! Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 
, Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound j per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and i is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper” 
you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or glaze over. 
Ask for Tanglefoot. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 






TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 and 20 Ib. cans, 
Will protect your trees from all climbing insects, 
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/ THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 





Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 





a over $2.50 

Over $2.50, not over - 
Over $5 not over $10 . ‘= 
Over $10, not over $20. . 10c Over $60, not over $75 . 
Over $20, not over $30. 12c Over $75, not over $100 . 


Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 


Over $30, not over $40 . 
Over $40, not over $50 . 
Over $50, not over $60 . 


. 15¢ 
. 18¢ 
. 20¢ 
. 25e 

30c 








The safest and most convenient way to carry money, when ‘caveiiian:, is to have 
your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY’S TRAVELER’S MONEY 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. They cost so little and are so convenient you 
cannot afford to on the — of carrying currency. You are always worrying about 
losing your mon risk—no worry with SOUTHERN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. "Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 








A GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 


From Factory to You 
Cut out the speousn—Boy at Factory Prices 


Smash ’em up? 
You'll find 







$15 to Your name and address on a postal 
$40 is card will bring my big 106-page illus- 
conned trated Buggy and Harness 

~e Save You 


jj Catalog No. 1 


@ SG It describes 150 styles in 
detail and explains my money- 
saving selling plan. Satis- 
faction and safe delivery to 
any part of the United States 
guaranteed. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY co. 





In My “A”? 
Grade Vehicles 


1216 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. | December, 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 


wat} 











FROM “ABT VOGLER”. 


HEREFORE to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable N 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made 


ame? 
with hands! 


What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands? 


There shall never be one lost good! 
The evil is null, is naught, 
What was good shall be good, 


What was, shall live as before; 


is silence implying sound; 
with, for evil, 


so much good more; 


On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 


Not its semblance, but itself; 
Whose voice has gone forth, 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


The high that proved too high, 


exist; 

no beauty, nor good, nor power 
but each survives for the melodist 
the heroic for earth too hard, 


The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard: 


Enough that he heard it once: 


we shall hear it by 


and by. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 


For the fulness of the days? 


Have we withered or 


agonized? 


Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence? 
Why rush the discords in, but that harmony should be prized? 


—Robert Browning. 








GET A CANNING OUTFIT AT ONCE, IF YOU HAVE NONE. 





Every Farm Family Needs a Canning Outfit of Some Kind, 
and It Should be Put to Work Early in the Season and Kept 
Going as Vegetables and Fruits Come in Until Fall. 


NE OF the things you must not forget 
most out of your garden and orchard is the home canning outfit. 
Glass cans can be used or tin cans, 


stove or have a home canner, 


but you simply 
abundance of canned fruits and vegetables next 
we believe in good equipment for any 
pay to try to get along with makeshift equipment of any 


if you wish to get the 
the 
afford 
winter. 
work, 


can do 
cannot 


you work on 
not to 
You know 


that it 


the 
have 
that 
does not 
kind. The 


kind of 


equipment you need will depend on the number of cans you expect io 


* fill; 
much more ‘‘good truck’”’ 
At any rate begin the 


good. 


but if you provide yourself with 


good equipment, you will find 


to can than you had expected. 
work now. 
or more healthful than canned fruits, and the market for 


There is nothing more delicious 
them is always 


We give herewith one reader’s canning experience and expect to 


publish others from time to time.—Hditors. ] 


April, 1911, I ordered from a re- 
sponsible firm, advertising in this pa- 
per, 2,000 standard three-pound cans 
with solder hemmed caps, tipping 
solder and soldering fluid enough for 
this lot of cans. I also ordered two 
of the best sealing steels that I could 


get, which with a pair of tongs 
complete my outfit, which cost me 
delivered at my home town $53. Next 


I bought two pieces of sheet tin from 
the hardware man for 25 cents out of 
which I made two small boilers that 
would hold two layers of cans, 15 to 
the layer, making 60-can capacity. 
I built these boilers of good hard- 
wood boards using the sheet tin for 
bottoms. I placed these on a good 
furnace side by side and they made as 
good a canning outfit as I would have, 
or could have bought for $10 and 
only cost me a few hours work, a few 
boards picked up on the place and 
two sealing steels at $2.75 each, one 
pair can tongs at 25 cents, sheet 
tin, 25 cents; total cost of canner, $6. 
If you don’t care to make an outfit 
as I did, buy one as there are several 
good ones advertised in this paper. 


Being my first attempts at canning, 
I only tried blackberries, raspber- 
ries, tomatoes and apples with a few 
beans, corn, and strawberries for 
home use. Filled 68 cans corn, 
beans, strawberries and other garden 
vegetables for home use, 600 cans 
blackberries, 684 cans tomatoes, 600 
cans apples, and 48 cans raspberries. 
All this was by-products with the ex- 
ception of the tomatoes. The apples 
were not marketable at home, the 
blackberries and raspberries were 
picked from the pasture, and the to- 
matoes were grown on small patches 
around the house and barn which 
had been laying out and would have 
produced nothing but weeds, I sold: 
June, 1911, 4 dozen raspberries, 

So NEP GOZON. 6685 occas s $ 8.00 
November, 1911, 50 #£dozen 
blackberries, $1.20........ 
1911, 41 dozen to- 


60.00 


THACOCH, BE Be soc eves BOS 41.00 
December, 1911, 40 dozen ap- 

PGS SUE iE oad | orgs ccd Canauiasersenens 10.00 
February, 1912, 10 dozen toma- 

WOES) (ui BOs 6h asic Sai aracs eck 11.00 
March, 1912, 6 dozen tomatoe 

Ch RE 12001 SE a na (.20 
‘March, 1912, 11 dozen apples 

atv. $1.10 per dozen. ....... 
Total receipts for canned 

27 0]0) 0b: SC) a aoe ae ie 
Total cost cans, solder and out- 

BIA redceaior ey sets aivara eat a: erate 53.00 
WOtal NEE PEON sais acsicne sic sme PlLoet 


I also have the outfit to use this 
year as good as new yet. This was- 
all done without hiring any help and 
at spare time as the crop was kept 
going all the time we were canning 


Could have filled another thousand 
cans with berries if we had the cans 
and the season had not been quite 
so wet. 

These canned goods were sold to 


the wholesale house and to merchants 
together. If they had been sold to 
private trade in smaller quantities, 
larger profits would have been the 
result. 

I find that to do neat, fast 
you must have two steels, have one 
heating while you are using 
other, have them well heated to the 
right heat, have your cans nicely full. 
but not too full, tops wiped thorough- 
ly dry. After putting caps in place 
moisten with a good sealing iuid, 
then place your steel so it will 
evenly all around and with a 
rotation on the top the sold¢ 
all melt at once, and when the 
is lifted off you have as nice, 

a seal as any you see come il‘ 
large factories. Let me repeat, 
your steels thoroughly hot a! 
a prepared sealing fluid. 

a A. PAD 


work, 


Parrish, N. C. 





Yes, she has got something on lh 
She has a mind and has a right 
something on it.—‘*The Herefords.” 
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Saturday, May 18, 1912.] 


LET 'EM BE MISERABLE IF THAT 
MAKES THEM HAPPY. 


Togo Reaches a Conclu- 


‘ mura 
eer About the Management of 

Hus! ands—— rs. Fillups’ Pet Name 

for Mi hillups Was ‘Dont. 

N THI ril number of Good 
F teu = the inimitable Hash 
jimura escribes his latest expe- 
rience as a dX mestic—with Mrs Fil- 
lups—-togethe with the remarks — 
led to his discharge. He writes: 

This husband belonging to Mrs 


Fillups are quite a large gentleman. 
not sure if husbands come in 


I are 
regular sizes, but I should think Hon. 
Fillups was about size 46. It was 
deliciously difficult to housekeep 
him. 

Mrs. Fillups spend all day-long 


cleaning up after his departure and 
preparing for his next visitation. Her 
favorite pet name for him is “Don’t, 

When he encroached home by 
evening train she meets him on door 
mat with cheerful smiling. Yet she 
has got her watch eye open for his 
uncivilized ways. 

“Don’t track snow on rug, dearie. 
Don’t wear rubbers in house. Don’t 
leave them on front steps like a 
ienement.”’ Hon Fillups are one of 
those husbands which begins to obey 
orders after the damage is done. 

“Darling, don’t leave it on sofa,” 
she report when he remove off hat 
& coat. “Don’t lay cigars on ma- 
hogany table and DON’T whistle in 
house.” 

When he make wash-hand cere- 
mony she say, ‘Don’t dry thumbs 
on clean towels!”’ 

“What are clean towels for?’ he 
ask saddishly. 

“T hang them in bathroom to show 
company how extravagant we are 
with our laundry,” rejoint Mrs. Fil- 
lups. “In this era of hard times 
towels are not made merely to be 
used.” 

Dinner is served. At Hon. Table 
where they set there she resume con- 
versation. ‘‘Don’t tip soup plate in 
eating it,’ she report cow-cattishly. 
‘Don’t stand up while carving mut- 


ton. Don’t eat salad with oyster 
ToOrk:.”’ 

When dinner is completely fin- 
ished, Hon. Fillups promenade in 


direction of parlor. His teeth now 
contains one enlarged tobacco pipe 
of sunburned appearance. 

“Don’t!!!” holla Hon. Mrs. with 
ghost voice. ‘‘The parlor must be 
saved from that pipe. I have pre: 
pared the library for your comfort 
where you can set among the books 
you love and read the newspapers. 
There you can do what you like and 
feel homeful.”’ 

Last Wednesday morning when he 
was departing off for his office he say 
with hopes: 

“IT shall bring college friend 
Charlie Stringer home for dinner, if 
convenient.’’ 

“Don’t!’”? she say continuously. 

“For why?’’ he ask out. 

“Because,’”’ she snagger, ‘“Wed- 
hesday are Irish stew night, and 
we are scarce on this economical 


vegetable. Sufficient far three are 
less than enough.” 
“Oh, then!’’ he report. “Charlie 


and I shall dine together at the 
Runabout Club where hasty food can 


be obtained abundantly day and 
night.” 
“Don’t,” besearch Mrs. Fillups. 


Too late for reply. 

That evening by late P. M. that 
dinner plate for Mr. Fillups set lone- 
some. Mrs. Fillups remain by table 
Weeping into bill-of-fare. 

“Why do you weep?’’ I require at 
lengthly. 

“He will not return home for 
meals when I do everything for his 
comfort!’? she sub. 

“Mrs. Madam, excuse my chivalry, 
but I must speak a lecture,’’ I say 
forth. “If you would be less careful 
of his comfort, maybe he would be 








“RABBI BEN EZRA.” 








ROW old along with me; 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life, 


was made: 


for which the first 


Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid! ” 


For thence---a paradox 

Which comfort while it mocks--- 

Shall life succeed in that it seems 
to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I mignt have been, but 
would not sink Vv the scale. 

---Robert Browning. 








more comfortable. Many husbands 
quit home because it is too beauti- 


ful. I realize that they do not know 
what is best for them. They are 


cross-eyed in their intelligence. Yet 
are it not better to permit them to 
be miserable in their own way, if 
this makes them happy? You must 
remember: Husbands should not be 
furniture for the home—Home 
should be furniture for the Hus- 
band. I speak this because I saw it.” 
“Elsewhere is best place for such 
a wise servant,’ snib Mrs. Fillups, 
leaping to her feet. So I project 
myself away feeling quite absorbed 
like a sponge. 
Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGA. 





A BOY AND A DOMINICKER. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


EING a woman and a mother, it 

goes without saying that I always 
turn with interest to the Home Circle 
page of The Progressive Farmer. The 
most vital thing in life to me is the 
training of the children entrusted to 
my care. For this reason I read 
with eagerness everything that has 
practical value toward the solution 
of this tremendous problem. Some 
things I have learned to take with a 
grain of salt. There was a time, 
before my marriage, when I could 
have given points to the old woman 
who lived in a shoe—so full was I 
of matter pertaining to the training 
of children. But now that years 
have exploded my pet theories I am 
slow to give advice, and dare not 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 

But, ‘“‘Aunt Kate’’ (bless her, who- 
ever she is), ought to be able to 
give us something that’s worth while. 
May I ask her, through the Home 
Circle columns, what she does when 
Jip slaps Tom, for instance? Or 
when he teases Maude, as tease her 
he must, since he is a boy? Has 
the mother found her brood ready 
to respond to lessons in table man- 
ners? Do the boys remember to 
lift their caps and so reflect credit on 
the mother’s good breeding? As 
those dear boys grow older and go 
out among their fellows does she 
have trouble with them that she had 
never counted on? Does she find 
that the outside world teaches her 
son that cigarettes are all right and 
his liberty is being trampled on if 
he is denied this manly (?) diver- 
sion in his home? Does it worry her 
because the poisonous stuff is puffed 
into his very face by physicians, col- 
lege professors and even ministers, 
till the boy is forced to believe that 
his mother has been old-fogyish in 
ther hatred of the innocent-looking 
little roll? 

* * * 


Her letter made me think, too, of 
a boy and a Dominicker. Several 
years ago the boy’s mother was sick 


abed. The little fellow was exceed- 
ingly helpful in the sick room. With 
patient cheerfuness he would ar- 
range the books on the table, sweep 
the hearth, bring a drink of fresh 
water to the bedside or do anything 
he could think of or others suggest 
for the mother’s comfort. He had a 
great fondness for biddies and older 
chickens. More than once he had 
been known to squeeze a young chick 
to death in his very excess of love. 
One cold morning he came in from 
outdoors and stood with his back to 
the fire, his arms folded behind him, 
a demure, pathetic little figure. 

“Mamma,’’ the brown eyes had a 
serious, puzzled expression, ‘“Mamma, 
that ol’ Dominicker, she don’t seem 
to lay eggs.’’ 

On inquiry it was found that the 
boy had made a nest in the basement 
and at different times, for a few 
days, had taken the Dominicker, put 
her on the nest and held her there 
while he waited patiently for the ex- 
pected egg. 

Years have passed. The little boy 
has grown to young manhood. The 


ol’ Dominicker has long since been | 


gathered to her fathers and mothers, 
but the quiet, strong, patient nature 
of the child lives on in the young 
man now facing the world with its 
struggles and temptations. 

In spite of the dignified years sug- 
gested by the title, ‘‘Aunt,’”’ the prob- 
ability is that I am older than ‘Aunt 
Kate,”’ and I’d like to speak a word 
of cheer for her if there should come 
moods of discouragement in the over- 
busy mother-life. 


It is not recorded of Job that he 
waited 20 years or more to get him- 
self straightened out of his difficul- 
ties, but many a woman has worked 
on in a half-light, hoping, doubting, 
fearing, hoping again, while her child 
grew from beautiful infancy to inno- 
cent childhood, then to rough, rebel- 
lious boyhood, and, finally, into a 
manhood better than she had dared 
to expect. Truly for the mother there 
come times when, with failing cour- 
age, she looks out upon her attempt- 
ed work and questions with puzzled 
eyes, half inclined to give it up be- 
cause she sees no fruit of her labor. 
“The ol’ Dominicker, she don’t seem 
to lay eggs.”’ 

Little mother, let’s take heart and 
do our level best, remembering that 
no great world-movement, no stir for 
peace or war, woman’s rights or 
man’s liberties can equal this primal 
work which is given us—to fashion 
the citizens of a future day, the men 
and women who shall carry on the 
plans of the Master-Builder. 

MRS. F. L. TOWNSEND. 

Leaksville, N. C. 


Not Her Fault. 


“It is the duty of every man and woman 
to be married at the age of 22,” said the 
lecturer. 

“Well,” said a woman of 30, with some 
asperity, “you needn’t tell me _ that. Talk 
to the men.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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The many uses ot 


GOLD DUST 


If you were to use, for 
each kind of washing, 
cleaning, scouring and 
scrubbing, one of the so- 
called special prepara- 
tions which are made, 
you would have an im- 
posing and expensive 
array of chemicals, wash- 
ing compounds, cleaning 
pastes, etc. 


There is one cleaner 
that has the virtues of 
all and the faults of 
none. Use Gold Dust and 
you have no need of 
borax, ammonia, kero- 
sene or naphtha. 

















Gold ‘Dust is 
sold in SC size 
and large pack- 
ages’ The large 
package means 
greater economy. 





ie t 


** Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work ** 





-My Big, FREE Book 


Shows How To ‘Get 
Bigger Fruit And 
Vegetable Profits 


it fully explains how to make big profits from your 
entire fruit and vegetable crops with my Stahl Port- 





able Canning Outfit. There is an ever increasing 
demand for good, home-made canned fruits and vege- 
tables—right in yeur own locality. bye 3 not have thia 
big profit, not be derived from any other source? 


Stahl’s 
Canning Outfit 


**Turn Waste Into Gold’’ 


Each one a complete home canning factory, vary- 
ing only in capacity. Costs but little to buy—bi 
money-maker from the start... Anyone can run a Sta. 
Portable Canning Outfit. No experience neces- 
sary. I supply everything you nee 
including My Special Direc- 

ions which contains form- 
ulas for canning the differ- 
ent fruits and vegetables. 
Write for my big free 
Canning Book today. 


F. S. STAHL, 
Box211, Quincy, Ill. 























WITHOUT 
A FIRE 


New, easy, pleasant way. Mrs, 
Larkins, Mich. writes, ‘‘Have 
ironed 6 years wit erfec 
satisfaction.”” Mrs. Limm, 0 
says, ‘‘Couldn’t think of iron. 
ing without it.” 
. 
Improved Monitor Sad Iron 
Self-Heating. Not Sold in Stores. 
Strong, light, Landsome--durable. 
to operate; heat regulated instant i 
WANTED--ASENTS, SALESM 
i $10. to $20.00 a day. No experience 
required. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., 
cleared over $5,000 in 1 yr. Trimmer, 
ill., writes. *‘Sold 12in 10 hours.”’ { 
Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14.00 in 
half day. Send for big, colored 
circular, full size and interior 
view of iron. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory, 
oniter Sad tron Co m 















Lotus Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 





DAISY FLY KILLER 2i2¢¢ 272330 9% 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Clean, orna- 
, mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Can't spill 
or tip over, will no’ 
injure anything. Gua 
anteed effective. I 
each at dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
160 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn Nu. Y. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36-pound New Feather 
Beds $7.40 each. New feather pillows $1.20 per pair, f. o. 
b. factory; cash with order. All new live feathers; best 

. C. A, ticking. Guaranteed as represented or money 
back. Prompt shipment. Order today or write for par-* 
ticulars and order blanks, and take advantage of these 
reduced prices. We give bank references. 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. G, Mebane, N. C. 
Bees on the Farm (@!:22i2<s in 


. Bee Culture” 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25e./ 
Book on bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. 1 ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Agricultural Publishing Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 


CLARENCE POE, 








President and Editor. 


TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, . Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, Associate Editor. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, “ ¥ Secretary-Treasurer. 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative. 








HE slogan for progressive Southern farmers 
must be, ‘““More and better livestock.” But 
‘ good livestock cannot be had without plenty of 
feeds and a knowledge on the part of the farmers 
of how to feed. We can raise the feeds, but many 
farmers have yet to learn how to feed for best re- 
sults. Here’s a great opportunity for the young 
farmer who is willing to think and investigate. 





HE National House of Representatives has 

tacked on to the Postoffice Appropriation Bill 
a provision for a very limited parcels post on 
rural routes only. The rates will be five cents for 
the first pound and one cent for each addi- 
tional pound up to eleven. Most of the things 
the farmer would like to send to town will, we 
understand, not be mailable at all. The National 
Farmer and Stockman aptly characterizes the 
measure as ‘‘a half loaf and no water to wash it 
down.’ There are also to be two commissions ap- 
pointed, one to look into the feasibility of a gen- 
eral parcels post, and one to consider the taking 
over of the express companies by the Government. 
Farmers have themselves to thank for the adop- 
tion of this subterfuge. If they had let their Con- 
gressmen know that they expected a real parcels 
post and not a sham, they could have had it. And 
if they go to the polls next fall and re-elect the 
men who look to the interests of the express com- 
panies before thinking of the farmers, they have 
no right to complain of ‘‘trusts’’ and ‘‘the money 
power,” and the ‘‘interests.”’ 





ete from practically all sections of our 
X territory are that soy beans do well. It is prob- 
ably destined to be the greatest legume crop of 
the South, both for hay and grain, owing to its 
wide range of adaptability and general excellence 
wherever tried. There is one, and only one, gen- 
eral complaint. Unless the soil is well prepared 
and the seed are planted deep enough in dry 
weather and shallow enough in wet weather, there 
is great danger of failure to secure a good stand. 
Every Southern farmer should grow soy beans. 
By this we do not mean they should grow less 
cowpeas, lespedeza, alfalfa or other legume that 
does well with them, but for fattening hogs, or 
for feeding dairy cows and growing animals the 
seed are a valuable addition to our feeding stuffs, 
and the plant yields well—from 15 to 40 bushels 
per acre. It is also one of the very best hay- 
producing plants we have. If these are not suffi- 
cient reasons for growing more of them, then we 
need only remember that being a legume it is a 
soil improver, because it gathers nitrogen from 
the air. Of course, if seed and straw are both 
removed, there will not be much improvement of 
the land; but if well fertilized with phosphoric 
acid and the manure made from feeding the crop 
is put back on the land it will be greatly improved. 
The same results will follow grazing the crop with 
hogs or other stock. 





Why “Science” Does Not Always Seem 
** Practical.” 


N THESE days of the great extension of agri- 
cultural knowledge the farmer hears many 
encouraging facts. In his experience many 

of these facts fail to appear true, and yet they are 
facts. How is it that things that are true ap- 
pear so often to be untrue when put into prac- 
tice by the farmers? 

Science is simply facts and science or facts 
are true as well in practice as in so-called theory. 
Good theory is good practice and that which is 
not true in practice is true nowhere. How, then, 
is it that the farmer fails to get results in line 
with the encouraging facts which are now being 
given to him from all sources? 


For instance, a ton of alfalfa or peavine hay is 
about equal in feeding value to a ton of wheat 
bran; a ton of peavine hay is equal in fertilizer 
value to $10 or $12 worth of commercial ferti- 
lizers; a ton of cottonseed meal is worth from 
$30 to $45 for feeding, compared with the price of 
other feeds; the beef steer does not remove more 
than 10 per cent of the plant foods from a ton of 
cottonseed meal and the manure from feeding a 
ton of cottonseed meal therefore contains at least 
$25 worth of plant foods at the ruling prices of 
commercial fertilizers. While these are facts, be- 
yond question, it is probably rare that the farmer 
obtains results which agree with them and too 
often he concludes that they are not facts. It 
seems to be human nature to see the beam in the 
other fellow’s eye. We are none of us apt to 
credit our failures to ourselves. It is but natural, 
when we fail to get results which bear out the ac- 
curacy of statements such as those made above, 
for us to question those statements rather than 
to hold ourselves at fault; and yet, these state- 
ments are true and when we fail to get results 
in line with them there is something wrong with 
our operations and not with the facts. 

For instance, a ton of weather-beaten, weedy or 
inferior alfalfa or cowpea hay is not equal in 
feeding value to a ton of wheat bran; nor is a 
ton of cottonseed meal which has so many hulls 
mixed with it that it contains less than 38 to 42 
per cent of crude protein worth $45 when fed 
to a poor cow or steer as compared with other 


feeds of good quality consumed by a good cow 


or steer. 

Again, the plant foods contained in a ton of cot- 
tonseed meal which are not removed by the steer 
are worth $25 according to the prices of commer- 
cial fertilizers, but the farmer will fail to get 
results in line with this fact if the liquid manure 
is lost or if the manure is leached by rains, or 
fire-fangs. 

There are many difficulties and stumbling 
blocks in the way of the farmer obtaining results 
which mark the highest point of successful ac- 
complishment. None of us can do as well as we 
know, but the pity of it is that some of us don’t 
try to do as well as we can. Moreover, it is 
quite possible to have much stronger evidence of 
the truth of a proposition than is furnished by the 
results of our own experience. Don’t be too cer- 
tain that a scientific statement is not true in prac- 
tice because you fail to get the predicted results. 





Are You a Member of a Country Church? 


EEK AFTER next The Progressive Farm- 
WW er will begin the publication of one of the 
most notable series of articles it has ever 
published—a discussion of the needs and prob- 
lems of the country church in seven short, illum- 
inating, well-written and highly interesting ar- 
ticles by Rev. Charles L. Greaves of Hawkinsville, 
Ga. 

We hope every reader of The Progressive Farm- 
er who is a member of a country church will look 
out for these articles and read every last one of 
them. Mr. Greaves has a pleasing style and a rare 
fund of illustration and anecdote which save his 
articles—as well as his sermons—from ever be- 
coming dry. Moreover, as a country-bred boy, 
formerly a country pastor, and now the pastor of 
a small town in a rich farming county, he writes 
from first-hand knowledge and long personal, 
earnest study of the subject in hand. 


A great many mournful articles have been writ- 
ten bewailing the decadence of the country 
church, but Mr. Greaves’ letters are not of this 
kind. He does not take up much time in lamen- 
tation but he does present from his first para- 
graph to his last a most highly practical program 
of constructive work for putting vitality into the 
country church and doubling its power for good. 
We repeat that every country church member 
should read these articles and certainly every 
country pastor ought to do so. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Nine Things the Farmer Should Provide 
for His Wife. 

N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we had 

something to say about the pathetic carica. 

tures of farm women which so many maga- 
zine writers have given us; but wound up with 
the observation that every farmer who is able to 
buy labor-saving machinery for his own work 
should be ashamed of himself if he faileq to 
make proportionate expenditures for lightening 
the labors of his wife. 

Probably the greatest single benefit that could 
come to the average farm woman would be the 
installation of a good water-works system. The 
cost is very much less than the average farmer 
imagines and the benefits from it very much 
greater. Farm papers from time to time have 
published plans for home water-works and The 
Progressive Farmer has recently asked the Nat- 
ional Department of Aprigulture to provide free 
bulletins on the subject. Let the farmer who hag 
been bringing water from a distant spring, get 
out a pencil and paper, put down the distance in 
feet or yards, multiply it by the number of trips 
he must make on an average a day, and multi- 
ply again by 365—and he will realize how many 
hundreds of miles he has traveled in the course 
of a year, and how many days work are required 
for getting an inadequate water supply for the 
house. A good water-works system would not 
only save all this time and labor, but afford one 
of the greatest advantages of city life by provid- 
ing water in all parts of the house. Every farm- 
er who has a proper regard for the welfare of the 
woman he has chosen for his wife, therefore, and 
who can possibly afford it, should set about in- 
stalling an adequate water-works system. 

The tarmer who is really not able to make this 
improvement just yet, however, can at least see 
to it that his wife has other and cheaper conven- 
iences as follows: 

1. He can get her a good range, which will 
make the work of cooking much easier and more 
satisfactory. 

2. He can get her a fireless cooker, which will 
keep her from having to bake over a hot stove 
for long and unnecessary hours in the summer, 
besides making itself useful all through the cooler 
weather as well. 





3. He can get a good washing machine; and 
should, of course, hire this work done as far as 
possible. 

4. He should provide an effective sewing ma- 
chine of the latest improved style. 

5. He should put his wife and family in touch 
with the outside world by means of the telephone 
if there is any telephone system in the commu- 
nity, and if not, he should keep everlastingly 
agitating the matter until the farmers of the 
neighborhood get together and organize a CO-Op- 
erative line. 

6. He can build a comfortable and properly 
designed kitchen where everything is made as 
convenient as possible. 

7. He can arrange for Mrs. Farmer to get away 
from the daily grind for a genuine vacation of a 
week or a month each year. 

8. He can provide at all times plenty of good 
newspapers, magazines and books for the home— 
and, of course, some suitable musical instrument; 
a piano if he can afford it. 

And the ninth thing—or perhaps we ought to 
say the first thing—the farmer should provide 
is the best water system he can afford. 

We should also like to see women’s clubs or- 
ganized in the country as well as in the city. If 
the country women in every neighborhood could 
get together every other Saturday to exchange 
ideas and plan methods of co-operation and com- 
munity betterment, the good would be almost in- 
calculable. For one thing, every local Farmers’ 
Union might have a Woman’s Union meeting at 
the same time but in a separate room. And we 
are willing to wager that in most cases, the wo- 
men would accomplish even more practical good 
than the men. 
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To sum up the situation then, we believe that 
the magazines have painted their pictures too 
plack. We believe thet the poorer women in the 
country fare much better than the poorer women 
in the city. At the same time, we realize that 
the farmer's wife has not secured conveniences in 
recent years as rapidly as her husband. It is the 
duty of the farmers and all agencies of agricul- 
tural uplift, to see that this condition is remedied 


just as rapidly as possible. 





Prevention of Mississippi River Floods. 


R. B. F. YOAKUM, of the St. Louis and 
M San Francisco Railroad Company, has a 

very thoughtful article on ‘“‘How to Remedy 
the Mississippi Floods’’ in the May issue of Re- 
view of Reviews. Mr. Yoakum says and very 
justly: 

“More than $200,000,000 has been spent 
by the Government on the Mississippi and its 
navigable tributaries, and yet but little of a 
permanent nature has been accomplished in 
the improvement of their navigation. The 
Government has not followed the same course 
as other countries by carrying on its drain- 
age and reclamation work under a compre- 
hensive and systematic plan. It has wasted 
money through unwise expeditures at various 
locations in an unsystematic manner.”’ 


Mr. Yoakum is confident that the Mississippi 
ean be controlled so as to prevent the recurrence 
of such floods as the present one, and says that 
the completion of the Panama Canal will leave 
free for use by its owner, the Government, the 
greatest collection of powerful dredges and other 
machinery for such work to be found in the world. 
He suggests that this machinery be utilized by 
the Government to dredge the Mississippi and con- 
struct levees. With it, and with the organization 
the Government now has in Panama, he believes 
that “ample dredging and adequate levee work 
can be done cheaper than ever before.’’ 

The suggestion as to how to use profitably the 
vast equipment which after the completion of the 
canal will otherwise be sold at a small fraction 
of its value or go into the junk heap is no doubt 
avery timely and a very practical one. Still, the 
writer is very much inclined to doubt the possi- 
bility of ‘ample dredging and adequate levee 
work’’—that is, he does not believe that floods 
like the present can be controlled by any work 
which can be done upon the lower Mississippi. 
The problem is a vastly bigger one. Before it 
is solved practically every stream of importance 
which flows into the Mississippi will have to be 
taken into consideration. The raging tide which 
has now spread over thousands of square miles 
is not to be controlled by the deepening of the riv- 
er’s channel or by building levees. Steps must be 
taken to prevent the gathering of such a mighty 
volume of water. This means that on the head- 
waters of the streams which empty into the Mis- 
Sissippi there must be forest conservation and 
storage reservoirs to hold in check the flood wa- 
ters which would otherwise rush downward to 
the Mississippi. As we have said before, we be- 
lieve that such floods can be prevented, but to 
Prevent them will be an engineering task greater, 
in all probability, than the building of the Panama 
Canal. No half-way measures will answer. The 
whole territory drained by the Mississippi must 
be considered together, and work must be done in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and far away to the westward in Colorado 
and Wyoming and Montana, as well as in the 
States which border directly on the great river. 


A Thought for the Week. 


HO is there, wise. learned, discreet, or 

strong, who might not, were he to trace 
ie Pie inner history of his life, turn, like the 
this dea pe ror, to give thanks to the gods, that by 
 chacllegel that one, and here and th. 7. good 
tea : i e been set him, noble thoughts ha,e 
— “+ thewigad and happy opportunities opened be- 
‘—Henry George. 


















“What’s The News?” 




















Everybody Guessing. 


ROBABLY never before have the American 
P people reached the middle of the month 

preceding the nominating conventions with 
so much uncertainty as to the nominees of both 
parties. In the Republican Party Taft and Roose- 
velt seem to become more and more evenly 
matched; and in the Democratic Party Champ 
Clark has gained at the expense of Wilson, while 
Underwood’s prestige has been greatly strength- 
ened in the last few months. In fact, in case of 
a long deadlock, Underwood would have probably 
as good a chance to win as anybody. 

It is also likely that there has never before 
been so many voters in doubt as to which party 
they will support. It all depends on who the can- 
didates are. How much muddled is the present 
situation as indicated by the following paragraph 
from a letter we have received from a very able, 
thoughtful Republican, who is now living in 
the South, and who thinks we have been unfair 
to Mr. Roosevelt: 


‘If it comes to Mr. Taft against Woodrow 
Wilson, I, as a Republican, will vote for Mr. 
Wilson. If it is Taft against Harmon I will 
vote the Socialist ticket not because I believe 
in Socialism (I do not), but as a protest 
against the leadership in both parties. My 
choice is Mr. Roosevelt in whose honesty, 
patriotism, ability and statesmanship I have 
the utmost confidence. I have the same con- 
fidence in Mr. Wilson’s honesty, patriotism 
and ability, but in those views of public 
question wherein these men differ, I would 
stand with Roosevelt.’’ 


The Defeat of Governor Blease. 


N THE Democratic primaries in South Carolina 
I last week, Governor Cole L. Blease seems to 

have been overwhelmingly beaten by Hon. 
Ira B. Jones, who resigned as Chief Justice of 
the State Supreme Court some months ago in 
order to oppose Blease. 


Governor Blease’s defeat is significant. He 
has openly declared from the beginning of his 
term that it was his intention to reward his 
“friends;’’ that he believed it a man’s duty to 
“stand by his friends,’ and that he was going 
to conduct the office of Governor on this plat- 
form. To many of Governor Blease’s supporters 
this policy seems right; but the people of South 
Carolina, as a whole, seem to have recognized 
that while it is a commendable trait in a man 
in his private relations to ‘“‘stand by his friends,” 
as an official it is his duty to know no friends 
-——or at least to be equally the friend of every 
man. As an officer he is entrusted with power 
not for his own good, but for the good of the 
whole people—because the people believe he can 
be trusted to use the power for the good of all, 
and not for the good of himself. He occupies 
the same relation that a bank cashier does to 
the depositors in a bank. Grover Cleveland put 
the matter clearly when he said that ‘‘a public 
office is a public trust;”’ but it remained for Mr. 
Bryan to give the statement its full significance 
when he pointed out that the man who uses a 
public office for his personal profit in any way, 
politically or otherwise, is ‘“‘an embezzler of 
power.” The phrase is strikingly apt. If a 
bank cashier takes other people’s money for his 
own use, he is an embezzler of the money with 
which he has been trusted; and if an official 
uses for personal profit the office with which he 
has been trusted, he is an embezzler of power. 
It is a disgrace for an officer to say that he has 
done ‘favors’ or ‘‘rewarded friends’ in politi- 
cal appointments. It is his sworn duty to ap- 
point only the man who will best serve the public 
good; and we must develop a sensitive patriotism 
which will rebuke any official who is “an embez- 
zier of power,’’ regardless of whether he gets 
gain in the form of tangible ‘graft’? and money 
or only in the form of personal advancement or 
power. 

But let not the humblest voter lay the flat- 
tering unction to his soul that he is exempt 
from such responsibility, and that he may be 
negligent of his duty without being regarded as 
guilty in like manner. The subject is so im- 
portant this campaign year that we hope our 
readers will pardon us for repeating what we 
said some weeks ago: 

“The State does not give the right of 
suffrage to a man as a present for him ‘to 
have and to hold’ as he might a piece of or- 
dinacy property. In the capacity of voter, 
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eaeh citizen is simply a trustee for public 
good. It is as shameful to sell one’s vote, 
as it would be for a guardian to sell the 
property belonging to a ward of his. In fact, 
the crime of vote-selling is worse, because of 
its debasing influence on public morals and its 
tendency to undermine the very foundations 
of government and civilization. The negro 
who steals a ham at midnight is a good citizen 
compared with the man who sells his vote 
that long generations of martyrs and patriots 
have fought to win for the common man asa 
weapon for the public good.” 


A Rebuke to Fire-Eaters. 


HE ffire-eaters, those professional South- 
erners who prefer to exhibit spleen ang 
bitterness instead of following the dig 
nified and generous example of the immorta 
Lee—all these received a stinging rebuke fron 
the brave Confederate veterans themselves at 
their meeting in Macon, Ga., last week. At the 
opening session of the Veterans’ Reunion a com- 
munication was read from Gen. H. M. Trimble, 
the commander and chief of the Grand Army oi 
the Republic, asking that arrangements be made 
for having the veterans of the blue and the gray 
join together in celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Gettysburg next year. The 
small committee to which the resolution was 
first referred decided on technical grounds tc 
report the plan unfavorably, but when the re- 
port was put before the great body of veterans 
an entirely different sentiment was immediately 
manifest. As the press dispatches go on to say: 
“General Walker, General Carr and others rose 
to declare that the breach was forever healed; 
that not anywhere could be found in the rank; 
of the Confederacy animus toward the soldier) 
of the Union, and that the Gettysburg reunio): 
would forever wipe out what fragment of ill feel 
ing there might possibly be left. The objector: 
made haste to ally themselves with the over- 
whelming pacific element and the resolution war 
passed with cheers.”’ 

It has long been said—and the writer’s father 
who was a Confederate soldier echoed the sen 
timent—that the men who actually did the fight 
ing in the Civil War cherished no _ bitternes;: 
against their opponents, and that sectional feeling 
was largely confined to those who had nevei 
smelt powder. Considered in all its significance 
there are few finer events in our history than the 
action of the old veterans in Macon—the met 
who “‘once wore the gray of their country, anc 
now wear the gray of God’—in unanimously 
emulating the spirit of General Lee, urging that 
all bitterness be forgotten by the citizens 0! 
a reunited Nation. The resolution they adoptec 
regarding the joint celebration at Gettysburg con- 
cludes: 

‘Resolved, That the United Confederate 
Veterans most earnestly and heartily unite 
with the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
hope that this event may mark the final and 
complete reconciliation of those of the op- 
posing armies of fifty years ago, and the per- 
manent establishment of harmonious and 
fraternal relations between the North and 
South, and that it may gladden the hearts of 
all our countrymen.”’ 








Other News Matters. 


HE Senate has passed a bill authorizing the 
Government to appeal its case against the 
American Tobacco Company. The effect of 
this bill will be to allow the United States Su- 
preme Court to review the decree of the United 
States Circuit Court and decide whether or not 
the dissolution of the tobacco trust is genuine and 
in accord with the requirements of the anti-trust 
law. 7 a 

The Maryland Presidential primaries resulted 
in favor of Mr. Roosevelt and Speaker Clark. 
Governor Wilson seems to have carried South 
Carolina, and Oscar Underwood won in Missis- 
sippi. 

* * * 

The Southern Sociological Congress, at Nash- 
ville was well attended and cannot fail to be of 
great value in awakening the people of the South 
to the importance of many things which they 
have neglected. Governor B. W. Hooper was 
elected President, A. J. McKelway, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Dr. J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn., 
Secretary. + 2 2 

Representatives Wickliffe, of Louisiana, and 
Beall, of Texas, have introduced bills to establish 
a Bureau of Markets in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

es & 

The Southern Commercial Congress will hold 

its next session in Mobile, Ala. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL 


AUCTION 


JERSEY ISLE 
STOCK FARM 


Imported Jerseys 
and their Offsprings 


Will Be Heid 


Saturday, May 
——=25, 1912—— 


This offering will 
consist of about 75 
head of the choicest 
selections that we 
have ever been able 
to get together for 
one sale. 


We were particular- 
ly fortunate last sum- 
mer, while on the Isl- 
and, in getting hold of 
Certificate of Merit cows 
and cows that had 
made large milk and 
butter tests, and in this 
sale will be more tested 
cows than have ever 
been offered in a sale 
of imported cattle. 


All the best blood 
lines will be represent- 
ed with animals that 
will do credit to their 
families and to the 
Jersey Isle Stock Farm 
standard of quality. 


There will be a good 
proportion of young 
stock and calves that 
will be very suitable for 
the Southern buyer. 
Cows which have pro- 
duced 40 to 52 pounds 
of milk in 24 hours. 
In fact, just the kind 
of stock to start a good 
herd or to infuse more 
of quality and capacity 
into existing herds. 


We will have more 
to say about this stock 
later. We have the 
goods—they are all in 
the barns now, and we 
invite their inspection. 
The sale catalogs will 
be mailed on request. 


Jersey Isle Stock Farm 
A. P. WALKER, L. G. VANNICE 


RUSHVILLE, INDIANA. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR A 
AND FOAL. 
Some Questions of a Beginner and 


Some Suggestions for Those With 
More Experience. 


MARE 


HAVE a mare due to foal next 
month and have never had any 
experience in handling such a case. 
How long can i work her? What 


|} do you advise me to feed her? How 
| long will it be before I can use her 


| again?’’ 
1. If the mare is given neither 
fast nor hard work, she may be 























| for an 


“tions. 





worked up to the day she foals. She 
should not be loaded heavily so as 
to cause her to pull hard, and should 
not be worked so as to get her too 
warm; but gentle, regular, light 
work will be better for her than idle- 
ness, if she has been accustomed to 
work. The exercise obtained in pas- 
ture is enough for such a mare; but 
such work as described above will 
not hurt her and if she is worked in 
this way up to a short time before 
foaling it is probably better to keep 
her at it than to suddenly stop all 
exercise just a few days before the 
colt is born. 

2. We advise that she be fed 
about the same as she has been accus- 
tomed io, especially if the work is 
continued. Sudden changes of feed 
or work are to be carefully avoided. 
A mare carrying a foal should receive 
a balanced ration and one of such 
a nature as to keep her bowels open 
or normal. Grass is the best feed 
idle brood mare; but she 
should also have a moderate grain ra- 
tion up to the day she foals. If on 
grass, a moderate grain ration of 
equal parts of corn, oats and wheat 
bran is good. If at work make no 
radical changes in the feed. A good 
grain ration for a brood mare is four 
parts of corn, four parts of oats and 
one part of cottonseed meal. The 
hay may be half from the legumes 
and the other half from the grasses 
or corn fodder. The amount should 
be proportioned to the work she is 
doing and her individual needs. For 
@ mare on grass, probably about one- 
half to three-fourths pounds of grain 
a day to 100 pounds weight is about 
right; but if she is at work she should 
have about one pound of grain per 
day for every 100 pounds of her 
weight. If this quantity of grain is 
not enough to keep her in good flesh 
and condition more should be given, 
but it is probably better to decrease 
the work rather than increase the 
grain. 

3. It is usually best to allow the 
mare at least six to eight days rest 
after foaling, and longer is better 
unless she is worked lightly and care- 
fully. During this six or eight days 
rest the grain feed should be light. 
For the first day or two good hay 
is sufficient and at any time not more 
than one-half the usual amount. 
When the mare is put back to work 
it should be light at first and the 
work and grain increased slowly and 
gradually. When the colt is three or 
four weeks old the mare may be 
brought back to moderate work and 
good liberal feeding. 

If the mare gives a liberal supply 
of milk, care must be taken to not 
feed too liberally or the colt may get 
more milk than is good for it. 
Scours in young colts, which causes 
so much trouble, is usually due to an 
excess of milk while the colt is 
young. When this occurs, reduce 
the feed and draw some of the milk 
from the mare by hand. 





One of the many good points of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is that it treats of each 
season’s duties on the farm a little in ad- 
vance of the date of the actual fleld opera- 
And each phase of the entire year’s 
work is treated in a sytematic way on 
schedule time.—H. Eugene Fant. 


How the Stock Law Helped. 

LETTER in The Progressive 

Farmer of April 20, by Mrs. E. 
N. C., brought up from the past 
scenes of childhood, with its drove of 
cows coming home in the late after- 
noon, with its calf hunts in the morn- 
ing by barefooted children, wading 
through violets and daisies. Sheep 
and razor-back hogs dotted the hills 
in those days, but the dogs played 
havoc with the sheep and the hog 
cholera reduced the number of hogs 
till the farmer had to buy meat or do 
without. Twelve years ago the 
stock law came. It offered the rem- 
edy for scrub stock. Some farmers 
opposed it, but soon found it a good 
friend. Hog cholera left and has 
never returned. Serub cattle are 
slowly being replaced by some a lit- 
tle better. There has been more im- 
provement in hogs than any other 
class of livestock. 

The conditions that Mrs. E. N. C. 
mentions are only too common for 
our own good. It is a pity to waste 
the fine grass and pure water that 
flows from under the hills on scrub 
stock that are not built either to lay 
on flesh or to give milk. I have 
raised a few calves rich in the blood 
of a beef breed and found it easy to 
make beef out of them. One fact 
stares us in the face and yet we 
shut our eyes to keep from seeing 
it. It is this: As long as we keep 
scrub or mixed livestock we will not 
get able to buy good ones. 

I decided to get some Rhode Is- 
land Red chickens. I sold my mon- 
grels and bought a few Reds at a 
good price. They lay when eggs are 
high, are healthy and industrious. 
Like good stock they pay well for the 
attention I give them. 

From where I am writing I can 
see a pure-bred Berkshire hog eating 
with two long-nosed pigs. The Berk- 
shire is in good order and growing 
fat on what the mixed ones at his 
age would keep poor on. He has 
been bred to make pork, and they 
are built for rooting. Next winter 
will see the last long-nosed one go 
into the box and their place will be 
filled by better ones. 

MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 


Teaching Horses to Eat Cottonseed 
Meal. 


YOUNG friend reports that he can 

not induce his horses and mules 
to eat cottonseed meal, either alone 
or in other feed. 

It is not unusual for grown ani- 
mals that have never been fed on 
cottonseed meal to refuse it alone, 
but young animals can usually be 
induced to eat it by at first, for a 
short time, mixing it with some other 
feed they have been accustomed to 
eating. 

Older animals will also usually 
learn to eat it in this way. We sug- 
gest putting as little as a _ table- 
spoonful with a quart or more of 
other ground feed and then slowly 
and gradually increasing the amount 
of cottonseed meal up to that desired. 
After they once learn to eat it, they 
will usually take a pound night and 
morning without any other feed 
mixed with it, if it is desired to feed 
it in that way. 








A reader whose reliability can not 
be questioned reports a pure-bred 
Yorkshire sow giving birth to 21 
pigs in one litter. One was dead, 
four were killed by the owner and 
the sow disposed of three others, but 
13 still remain of this numerous 
family. Another Yorkshire sow 
owned by the same man has given 
birth to 31 pigs within a perica of 
11 months and five d2:.—three lit- 
ters, nine, ten ar7z 12. 


|\SELWYN FARMs~™ 


| EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, NG 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500, his 
dam sold for $1500. : 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale, 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Bred Berkshire 
Sow For Sale 


DUE TO FARROW MAY 25th 
PRICE, $30 —— 


Three Boars Ready for 
Service—Price, $25. 


OAKWOOD FARM, 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 























Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2rd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Fine Berkshire Pigs 





REGISTERED AND GUARANTEED 
Write me for full particulars. 


W. E. BOYLES, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 


Ten beautiful sow pigs nine weeks old, only 
6.00. Four sows and one boar eight months old, 
weighs 100 to 125 pounds—in fine condition, only 
$15. Every pig and hog J have is entitled to reg- 
istration in the Springfield Berkshire Associa- 
tion, of Springfield, Il]. You cannot buy such 
stock as I am offering anywhere in this country 
at my prices, considering their size. Try me 
and see what a bargain you will get. 


D. A. HENDRIX, Reidsville, N. C. 


IDEAL STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 
Pedigreed large English Berkshire pigs 
$4 to $6 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. E. SMITH 
Afton, Tenn. 
Old North State’s High-Bred Berkshires. 
Registered pigs eight weeks old, $10. Limited number 








and known to be good breeders, (litters of 8 to 11 pigs.) 
Sows offered bred by the famous BILTMORE FARMS. 
We solicit orders only from those looking tor the purest 
type. RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 

than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 

ica’s principal shows and fairs. 

20 Bred Sows for Sale ———— 
Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, 6a. 
—— 


——D 























THE TAMWORTH HOG 


is the best bacon hog in the world. 
We are now offering boars and gilts 


at low prices. 
Our specialty is little pigs. 
HAWTHORNE FARMS, 
Barringon, - - - - Illinois. 





_—— 
The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality 2d 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamwo = 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip 

tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 

BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS fox sate 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr., 








x. F.D. 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
Registered Poland Chinas feat 





for service: gilts bred and open and fine summer an 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg. 57° 


Registered bred sows, $40 to $50, while they last; tested . 
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MY FAVORITE BREED 


OF HOGS AND WHY. 














The Tamworth. 


HE Tamworth is one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, breed of 
swine in existence. In 1812 they 
were first introduced into England 
py Robert Peel, who was so pleased 
with the quality of bacon these hogs 
produced, that he sent several head 
to his Tamworth estate in Stafford- 
shire, England, from which locality 
they derive their name. They were 
first imported into America in 1912. 
As a bacon hog the Tamworth has 
no equal in any country. There is a 
greater proportion of lean meat to 
fat than in any other breed. A point 
worthy of special mention is that 
they retain the grazing habits. This 
feature, together with their great 
length and depth and the quality of 
their meat and strength of constitu- 
tion, are the chief points in their 
favor. No breed of hogs is better 
adapted to obtain a living foraging 
than the Tamworth, yet they bear 
confinement as well as any hog. They 
should be particularly valuable for 
rough pastures, unsuitable for other 
agricultural purposes, and will thrive 
where some of the lazier breeds 
would perish. The sows are especial- 
ly good milkers, making them ex- 
cellent mothers, and usually raise 
large, hardy litters that can grub for 
themselves at a very early age, They 
are remarkable for hardiness of con- 
stitution and great prolificacy. Our 
sows last year averaged over 10 to 
the litter. Notwithstanding their 
great size, with a nest full of pigs, 
they rarely ever kill a pig. 

For cross-breeding they are con- 
sidered by many breeders to have no 
equal. All sorts of cross-breeding 
has been made use of to determine 
the best and most economic results, 
but they have now settled on a Tam- 
worth crossed on a Duroc-Jersey 
or Berkshire or some of the lard 
breeds. 

Right hundred to 1,000 pounds is 
not uncommon for a mature animal 
and single specimens have gone 
much above the latter weight. 

The skin is flesh colored, and their 
shiny coats of hair vary in color from 
golden red to cherry, occasionally 
there appears a small black spot on 
the skin which may be covered with 
black hairs. It is the tendency of 
breeders to breed Tamworths with 
the pure red color, but the policy of 
breeding good individuals comes 
first, as the ultimate end of all swine 
is the pork barrel. 

A. O. BLACKMAR. 

Columbus, Ga, 





The Duroc-Jersey. 


HE exact origin of the Duroc- 

Jersey is slightly mooted, the 
most authentic history of the Duroc 
part of the breed is that the Duroc 
was so-called by Asaac Fink, a promi- 
nent farmer of Saratoga County, New 
York, in the spring of 1832. 

The improvement of the breed has 
rapidly developed from that day to 
this until we now have in the pres- 
ent-day Duroc the greatest meat- 
Producing animal known. His abili- 
ty to make rapid gains on the least 
feed is evidenced by his great popu- 
larity in the corn-producing States, 
where 75 per cent of all the hogs are 
Durocs or of Duroc breeding. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of all the hogs that 
&0 to the great markets of this coun- 
try are Duroc-Jerseys. 

One great characteristic of the 
Duroc is his ability to adapt himself 
to new surroundings and to sudden 
change of ration. They thrive equal- 
ly as well in a hot as cold climate, 
they are great rustlers and able to 
take care of themselves. They don’t 
require hothouse quarters and 
trained nurses to successfully breed 
them. Of course, a Duroc sow can’t 
Bleep on a manure heap to keep from 


freezing, and rustle a straw stack for | 
breakfast and produce prize-winning | 
litter, but with ordinary care under | 
ordinary farm conditions she will | 
successtully raise a litter of good | 
pigs. 


It is up to the farmers of the} 


South to grow their own meat and | 


stop filling the pockets of the hog 
raisers of the West. Now is the 
greatest time known to the swine- 
breeding industry to engage in the 
business, and in starting your herd, 
don’t let a few dollars stand in the 
way. J. F. STANBERY. 
Newport, Tenn. 


The Poland China. 

T IS my opinion that the Poland 

China hog is the greatest friend 
the farmer has, looking from a finan- 
cial standpoint, for the reason that 
to make farming pay we must keep 
livestock and to make livestock 
farming pay we must keep a class of 
livestock that will turn the grain and 
grass which we grow on the farm into 
more money than we can receive 
from the sale of the products. I 
claim that the Poland China hog, 
because of its adaptability to all cli- 
matie conditions will do this better 
than any class of livestock which I 
have any knowledge of. In making 
this claim it igs not my intention to 
speak disrespectfully of any other 
breed of hogs. They all have their 
good qualities and bad qualities, but 
as a money-maker, the Poland China 
is the hog that is an American crea- 
tion, stands at the head of the list 
for American farmers. It has been 
my experience and observation that 
they are of stronger constitution, 
more vigorous and for this reason 
more healthy than other breeds. It 
cannot be denied that they have 
greater digestive and assimilating 
power over feed than any other class 
of livestock. And this is the secret 
of their success. It is not the amount 
of feed an animal eats that makes 
him valuable, its the use he puts 
the feed he consumes to. The Poland 
China will make a more rapid growth 
on the feed given them than any 
other breed and for this reason alone 
they are more valuable. For in- 
stance, it has been determined by 
men who have experimented with 
them that they can be raised in the 
South where there is an abundance 
of cheap pasture for less than three 
cents per pound 





Then, I would say if you want a 
hog to pay a profit, if you want one 
that by his beauty and kind disposi- 
tion makes it a pleasure to own, ore 
which you take pride in showing to 
friends, then you want the Poland 
China, the hog that stands first as a 
grazer, first as a lard hog, first as 
a producer, always first in the show 
ring, and best of all, first as a money- 
maker for his owner. 

J. R. SPARKS. 

Hunter, Okla. 





Sanitary Hog Trough. 
HIS plan of a hog trough which 
the hog can not put his feet into, 
away from which he cannot crowd 
the other hogs, and which is protect- 
ed from the sun and rain is sent us 











by Mr. Felix Eversole, of Tullahoma, 
Tenn. It can be made any size de- 
sired, and of such lumber as may 
be handy. If ends are made long, 
it cannot be turned over. Looks to 





MAKE THE BEST BUTTER 


The Cream Separator does not actually make the butter, of 
course, but the quality of butter that can be made depends 
largely on the condition of the cream, and the condition of the 
cream depends on the cream separator. 

The De Laval Cream Separators are undeniably and indis- 
putably capable of producing a better quality of cream than any 
other separator or skimming system, thus enabling the produc- 
tion of a better quality of butter. 


HIGHEST AWARDS ALWAYS 


Year after year, for more than twenty years, all highest but- 
ter awards of importance have been made to De Laval exhibits, 
as was the case at the Paris and St. Louis World’s Expositions 
and has been the case in every annual contest of the National 
Buttermakers Association since its organization in 1892. 


At the last great National Dairy show in Chicago, October- 
November 1911, all highest cream and butter awards were again 
made to De Laval separator produced exhibits. 

The production of the best cream and butter is as important 
as the use of a cream separator at all, and any De Laval agent 
will be glad to explain WHY the De Laval separator excels in 
this as in other respects, which a De Laval catalogue will likewise 
help to do and will be gladly sent to anyone for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Getting Two Profits 











Tubular used 
exclusively by the 
owner of 
these Prize 
Producing 
Ayrshires 





Shrewd dairymen seize every chance for making two profits instead of 
one. That is why they make the most money. They buy heavy milking cows 
because such cows make an extra profit which other cows cannot make. These prosperous 


ii. Tubular Cream 


% HARPLE Separators 


exclusively, because Tubulars have twice the skimming force of other sep- § / 
arators, skim twice as clean, and make an extra profit no other separator can make. Bf 
These men should be your guide in buying a separator because they are successful and 
are making profits which less shrewd men are losing. 

Mr. John A. Ness, of Maple Grove Farm, Auburn, Maine, is a veterinary 
surgeon, breeder and importer of fine stock, and owner of the high-producing Ayrshires 
shown above. He is but one of many who shrewdly pocket Tubular “‘velvet’’—the extra 
profit only Tubulars can make. He Says: 

“| have used a Sharples Tubular Separator for seven years. Have recently purchased 
a larger one—a turbine-driven Tubular. The Tubular has given entire satisfaction.” 
The remarkable dairy Tubular contains no disks to wear or wash, orinjure the cream. 
Guaranteed forever by America’s oldest and world’s biggest separator concern, 
ant a free trial? Do you want to exchange 
Dey = your present machine te THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. 
art payment for a WEST CHE » PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
Tabular? If so write at San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
once for Catalog 283 Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 


























JERSEYS e Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
e Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES: Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 


Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 














us like a good idea. 


HOLSTEINS PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
Sy Oa a ae Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


100 -- 100 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


A. M. WORDEN 


TENNESSEE 





TULLAHOMA, - - = 
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Oak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


OAK RIDGE, VA. 







Address 
MANAGER, 


M. B. TURKEYS 


BLACK LANGSHANS 


State 








Winners at Appalachian Fair, 








R. C. White Wyandottes, ‘Fishel” 

strain. E. B. Thompson’s strain B. 

P. Rocks. Indian Runner Ducks. 

Eggs and stock. Write your wants. 

ONA WATERS, - Lebanon, Tenn. 
_ 

The World’s Greatest Layers Are Anconas 

Shenk’s 14 years’ breeding 

year-around layers. 15 eggs, 

$1.25; 30, $2.25; 50, $3.50. Some 

grand trios and pens for sale. 

Hundreds of other birds and 

eges for sale, from 32 varie- 


ties. Free catalog. 
C. L. SHENK, - LURAY, VA. 














EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From Prize-Winning 
ORPINGTONS—Buff, Black 
White. 
For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


and 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 























THE POULTRY YARD 

















DAY-OLD CHICKENS. 





What is the Fair Thing for the Seller 
to Do? 


ADVERTISED in your paper the 
sale of day-old chicks, and am 


| glad to say that I have sold a good 


| many chiekens through 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, | 


B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 








‘S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. 
April 15 I will sell eggs from 
and $5 pens at half price, and 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 
MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 


and 
After 
my $3 
from 
White 














ao EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 


From Pure-Bred 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 
$1 for 15 or $1.50 
eggs for balance 





for 30 
this sea- 





son. No other breed on the 
place. 
M. L. ADERHOLT, 
Hildebran, N. C. 
EGGS! EGGS!—From our great prize win- 


ning and laying strain of S. C. Black Minor- 
‘as, White Orpingtons and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, at $2 per 15. Order now. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Mooresboro, N. C. 





Single Comb Black Minorcas 
Eggs $1 per 15. 
3. C. ROUTH, . Randleman, N. C. 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
One Dollar Each. 
per 15; $4 per 


R. M. LIGHTFOOT, 
Franklin, N. C. 





Eggs, 75c. 100. 





Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rose Comb R. I. 
Reds. Eggs $1.50 and $3 per 15. Quality un- 
surpassed in state. Winning many 
ind 5 specials in leading shows last season. 
‘ircular furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Ridgecrest, N. C. 





LILES’ 8S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
fave been bred nearly a quarter of a c 
1eavy egg production. May and June are the 
aatch your Winter layers ani winners. Eggs from fine 
natings, $1.25 per 15, $2.00 per 30, $3.00 per 50, balance 


f season, T. B. LILES, White L Specialis 
kane aC. i eghorn Specialist, Rock- 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brow 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. tes 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


a. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





Ri _ EGGS 
‘rom prize-winning = stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 


of awards on application. 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Eges for hatching from five varieties of 
~s e poultry. D. J. Simpson, Beaufort, 
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iz; I wish 
please advise me 
the sale of chicks. 
them have reached 
the parties in good shape, but 
in some instances two or three 
are dead when they are received, and 
they lose a good many of them the 
week afterwards, and sometimes they 
are all alive when they are received, 
and then they have bad luck with 
them and a great many of them die. 
Most of these parties expect me to 
replace the chicks that they have 
lost. 


In the case of day-old chicks, I al- 


you would 
concerning 
Most all of 


and guarantee safe arrival at destina- 
tion. Then his responsibility ceases 
as far as the death is concerned. In 
most cases where day-old chickens 
are shipped they usually become over- 
heated in transit and sweat, and in 
such cases they most always die with 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Two Farmer’s Libraries. 


We have been asked for 


a $5 
and a $10 farm library. Of courge 
| no one list can be made out which 


diarrhea, even up to broiler size it | 


will effect them. 
of the great troubles comes, is be- 
coming hot by being crowded or 
packed back in some close corner in 
transit. On the other hand they are 
often chilled, but not near so much 
as they are overheated. 


This is where one | 


Anyone in the day-old chick busi- | 


ness should send printed instructions 
with every shipment, just how 
treat, and advise the 


to | 
inexperienced | 


people to give them to sitting hens | 


the night they are received. This, 
I believe would help the death rate 
more than any one thing, but I do 
not believe that anyone who sells 














POULTRY HOUSES ON CONNER-PEARSON FARM, SEMINARY, MISS. 
ways pick my customers out good these chicks could in any way be re- 


strong, healthy chicks, and put them 
in a strong box, made for the pur- 
pose of shipping day-old chicks, and 
I feel responsible for them until they 
are received by the party, in case any 
chicks are dead when they are re- 
ceived, and if the party desires me 
to replace them, I am always glad 


| to do so. 


But I don’t think that I am respon- 
sible for any of the chicks after they 
have been received, because any poul- 
tryman knows that a party can iose 
a hundred or more chicks in a night, 
by letting. the brooder get too cold or 


too hot, and sometimes by wrong 
feeding. And I don’t think anybody 


| would guarantee chicks to live after 


prizes | 


the other party has received them in 
his care. 

I want to do what is right con- 
cerning the sale of day-old chicks, 
and as I know that you guaran- 
tee your advertisers, and as I have 
written my views on the subject, I 
would be glad to have your advice 
concerning the matter. t.. By 

Answer by Loring Brown: I would 
say that anyone would soon go broke 
replacing day-old chicks that are 
shipped and die within ten days after 
they are received, unless he gets $1 
each for them. This is one of the 
bad features about the day-old chick 
business. 

I know of one party who two years 


__| ago sold over 50,000 day-old chicks 
entury for | 
months to | 


and in most instances he would say, 
“Well, I will never get another order 


| from that man,” but he has had con- 


siderable experience in this line and 
still finds buyers for a large majority 


Sas | of his output. 


It is just as you say in your letter, 
there are but few people who know 
exactly how to handle chickens artifi- 
cially and many causes arise that will 
kill or weaken a strong brood of 
chickens, and the seller is often 
blamed for this when it is not his 
fault at all. All the advertiser can 
do is to ship good, strong chickens 


sponsible for their future after they 
are received, as that is the chance 
the buyer has taken on himself when 
he orders them. 





Keeping Fertile and Infertile Eggs. 

OME people, who should know bet- 

ter, have the idea that infertile 
eggs will keep indefinitely. if 
kept in a cool place; that, not being 
fertilized, they will not decay. 

It would be impolite to say 
what we think of such 
When an egg decays, it spoils. An 
egg not fertilized, if kept at a low 
temperature, will keep a trifle longer 
than a fertile one. 
of 90 degrees or over—common dur- 
ing the summer months—a fertilized 
egg wil] at first go through the early 


just 
nonsense. 


will be equally suitable for al] farm- 
ers, but we have made out one cost- 
ing a little over $5, and one costing 
a little over $10, either of which We 
confidently recommend to the man 
who wishes to make a study of his 
work—as every farmer should. 


I. 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry. . $2.99 
Southern Crops, by Duggar.... 








1.50 
Soil Fertility, by Vivian......, 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller .75 
ROUGE vs sie eM oS ee $5.25 
iI. 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 

PICUIUULO Bosc¥os, deine Ses 2 a8 $3.50 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of 

TAPVESLOGNS ois ss.6a ce Sites eel 3.50 
Southern Field Crops, by Dug- 

BOOED a 5)siien's ewe Elbne Wik ae sie a 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by Vivian..... 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller 15 

6. a eee $10.25 

Hither of these collections will 


give a farmer a good working knowl- 
edge of the scientific side of agricul- 
ture and either will be found a con- 
stant help in his daily work. We 


| Shall be glad to send either collection 
| at the price given. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 








| White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Baby chicks, $15 per 100. Special prices 
| on 500 or more. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, or $6 per 
100. Prize matings, $2 per 15. Few choice 
| White Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each 
Berkshire Pigs—Also a few young boars 
and gilts. Write to-day for full particulars. 
(One of the largest and best equipped 


| poultry 


plants in the South.) 
FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, 
R. E. Craddock, Manager. 


IGLOE VA. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 

fawn and white, good show ducks and 
layers of all snow white eggs Yard 
all first prize winners at various 
$2 for 13 eggs; yard No. second 
$1.50 for 13 eggs; yard No. 
winners, $1 for 13 eggs. And 
Leghorns, pure white and 
layers, 15 eggs $1. 
SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY 


True 
heavy 
No. 1, 
shows, 
prize winners, 
3, third prize 
Ss Cc. White 
world's best 
FARM, 


| H. L. Wagner, R. F. D. No. 4, Newton, N. € 





EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 


Choice breeders for $1, and $2, to make room. R.C. 


| Rhode Island Reds, Eggs prize pens, $1.25 per 15. Won 


many first and vaiuable specials for best display, best 


| pen, best red, shape and color. Allin large shows. Cata- 


only | 


At a temperature | 


stage of development, growth, but 
unless the temperature is increased | 
to from 100 to 103 degrees, the pro- 


cess stops, 
starts a 
fertile 


and the spoiling, 
little sooner than 
one. But no 


decay, 


fertile or 


egos 


will an in- | 


infertile, can be kept for more than | 


a very limited time at ordinary tem- 
without 


peratures deterioration, un- 
less some preservative is used, and 
most assuredly, no poultry breeder 
would risk giving a guarantee of 
eggs, simply because of non-fer- 
tility. 

As a matter of course, keeping 
eggs, fertile or infertile, in a low 
temperature, will Keep them for a 


time, but—vwell, ask any experienced 
housekeeper or cook what she thinks 


of “cold storage” eggs, and whether | 


a guarantee will attach to them. 
| eae ae SS 


In arranging a dust bath for the 
sitting hen, some ground tobacco 
stems or Persian insect powder 


mixed in the dust will help to keep |} 


lice and mites down. 


Our present system of distribution 
is the scandal of commerce, and a 
crime against humanity. 





logue and ‘‘How to Feed’’ free. 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 

















SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 

Eggs, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 
MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

for 15. Svery pen headed by @ 
prize winner. Some choice breeding hens 
for sale. Write your wants. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 
from as fine White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Indian 
Runner ducks as can be had. Eggs furnished on short 
notice, laid same day as shipped, at $3, $5 and $10 per set- 
ting. $10, $15 and $25 per 100. 
Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ca 


SETTING. 








EGGS FOR 


Selected S. C. W. Young 


White Leghorns; D. f : 
Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., RB. F: 








strain. d ¥ : 

D. 6. $1.50 for sitting of 15. Every ¢88 

guaranteed absolutely fresh. 

EGGS—$1.75 per 15. Express prepaid. = 

best varieties. Write for illustrated _ < 

The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, \« \ 
a 

Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teaches 

college boys, and farmers. Easy to St ll a 


big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


The Shriners of North Carolina are 
arranging through the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY for an EX- 
TENDED TOUR to LOS ANGEI 












CALIFORNIA, this summer, 3 
in all POINTS OF INTEREST *& 
ROUTE, EVERYTHING BEING ON- 
LY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 
THE EXPENSE WILL BE ESX- 
CEEDINGLY SMALL AND I Ol 
ARE INTERESTED FULL DI rAIL 





CAN BE : 
THE U> 


INFORMATION 

BY ADDRESSING 

SIGNED. 

JAMES KERR, Jr., 

Traveling Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. S. LEARD, 
Div. Pass. Agt. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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All our advertisers are guaranteed to de 


fairly. 
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CULTIVATING IRISH POTATOES. 


Work the Crop Before It Comes Up 
As Well As After. 


HERE LARGE and healthy tub- 
W ers are planted, early potatoes 
will make rapid growth when once 
above ground. It requires as a rule 
about four weeks for them to sprout 
and push their way through the top 
soil, but usually the longer they are 
in coming up the stronger root sys- 
tem is formed, and the more vigorous 
will be the growth when they get out 
into the warmth and light. 

We usually plant potatoes in well 
plowed land, but with only enough 
harrowing to smooth the soil well. 
During the early spring weeks when 
they are in the ground sprouting and 
making a root system, the lumps will 
be lessened and the ground become 
firmed by the spring rains. 

The first cultivation of the Irish 
potato should consist in a harrowing 
with a fine-tooth section harrow, with 
the teeth set slanting backwards at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. The 
harrowing should be done when the 
surface soil is dry, but with enough 
moisture in the top soil so that the 
harrow teeth will crush all of the 
clods and reduce them to very fine 
particles. 

If any young weeds kave started, 
the harrowing will destroy them by 
either tearing them out or covering 
them up. The harrow will also re- 
duce all ridges left from the furrows 
and will break any crust that may 
have formed, leveling the ground and 
allowing late sprouts to easily push 
their way out. It also makes the 
ground fine and even for easy work- 
ing with the shovel plow or cultiva- 
tor. 

As soon as the potato plants are a 
few inches high, usuaily about a week 
after they have come through the 
ground and have been harrowed, give 
them a plowing, either with a double- 
shovel or with the two-horse six-shov- 
el cultivator, according to available 
equipment. At the first cultivation 
we aim to run the shovels good and 
deep, loosening up the soil well, but 
running far enough away from the 
roots so as to not disturb any of 
them. 

This first cultivation being deep 
will open up the soil for the admis- 
sion of the air to the roots of the po- 
tatoes, and makes it loose for easy 
growth of the tubers which will be- 
gin to form within a short while. 

Immediately following this first 
cultivation with horse tools the crop 
is gone over with hoes. This first 
hoeing of the potatoes requires but 
little time and it pays well. Few 
weeds have started, the cultivation 
has taken most of them out, and what 
few are left will be close to the po- 
tato hills. 

If these are removed early in the 
Season, they will give very little 
trouble afterwards. One of the main 
reasons for hoeing immediately after 
the first horse tool cultivation is for 
breaking the crust about the plants 
and for uncovering the leaves close 
to the ground. The leaves of the po- 
tato plant, and of all plants, are the 
vital organs for manufacturing 
Starches and other plant substances. 

By slipping the blade of the hoe 
through the top soil and under the 
lower leaves of the plants they will 
become free of soil and be ready for 
Vigorous growing. The crop is then 
cultivated regularly every week, and 


kept clean, till the plants come into 
blossom. 





A. M. LATHAM, 
If the striped cucumber beetle 
bothers the cucumbers. keep the 


Vines covered with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 


How to Fertilize Asparagus. 


O PLANT can utilize the food that 

was taken by the roots until it is 
carried to the leaves and manufac- 
tured. Asparagus does not produce 
any leaves in the spring until the 
cutting season is over with, after 
which the leaves are formed by the 
plants. Therefore, is is perfectly 
clear that it can only be grown from 
food which was stored in the roots 
the previous year while the leaves 
were growing. With this fact in mind 
it is clear that immediately after 
the cutting season is over is the prop- 
er time to fertilize asparagus. It is 
a mistake to apply it in the fall or 
winter as the plant cannot utilize it 
before the next year. Of course, fall 
or winter will do for the application 
of stable manure that needs to be 
rotted before it is available for the 
uses of the plant. But now is the 
time to apply commercial fertilizer 
if you wish it to benefit next year’s 
crop. 

Do not fail to cultivate the aspara- 
gus throughout the summer—until 
the middle of August or the first of 
September. Remember that the more 
the plants grow during this season 
the better will your crop be next 
year. The practice of letting the as- 
paragus bed or field grow up in weeds 
during the summer and failing to 
cultivate it cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

The asparagus plant is a gross 
feeder, and it is almost impossible 
to make land too rich. Large amounts 
of ammoniated fertilizer should be 
applied. Asparagus also demands 
considerable potash. A limited 
amount of salt seems to do good, but 
the potash in the form of kainit or 
muriate of potash will take the place 
of salt. A 7-4-8 fertilizer will be 
found a good one for asparagus, and 
it should be made by mixing 800 
pounds of acid phosphate, 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 700 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, and 300 pounds of 
muriate of potash. Apply 1,000 
pounds of this to each acre. Scatter 
it broadcast and harrow it in with a 
disk harrow, running across the rows 
with the harrow. 

It is the custom in some sections 
to plant corn or some other cultivat- 
ed crop in the middle of the aspara- 
gus rows, and give shallow cultiva- 
tion. The only trouble about this is 
that you are liable to take too much 
food away from the asparagus roots 
just at the time when they are stor- 
ing up food for the next year’s crop. 
If you have sufficient plant food for 
both crops, this plan is all right, as 
it will insure the asparagus plants 
clean cultivation at the very time 
they need it. However, it is well to 
remember that you are liable to in- 
jure next year’s crop by following this 
abundance of plant food, and you 
may think that you have given a 
sufficient amount for both crops when 
in reality you have not done so. 

The fall or winter is the proper 
time to apply stable manure, as it will 
take it until the following spring to 
decay enough to be ready for the 
plants to make use of it. A heavy 
coat of stable manure applied broad- 
cast just after the stalks have been 
killed by the frosts and cut down will 
be the proper time for the applica- 
tion of this kind of fertilizer. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





The rust and the anthracnose both 
attack the beans. The anthracnose 
forms brownish-black colored spots 
on the stem and pods. The rust forms 
reddish colored on the stems and 
leaves. Both of these may be con- 
trolled fairly well by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. Picking beans 
while they are wet seems to scatter 
the rust, and picking at such a time 
should be avoided. 


| 
| 
| 


| 








Free! 











An Outfit for Testing 
Your Soil. It 
Will 


sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 










productive. 
Your soil must be 





available as plant food. 


for acidity. 


Dept. B 





This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 


It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 


Write us now fox our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil. | 


A. S. LEE © SONS CO.,., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











To Prevent Potato Scab and Blight. 


1. Scabby potatoes should not be 
used for seed. 

2. “Seabby”’ ground should not be 
planted for some years with potatoes. 

3. Dress tubers with solution of 
corrosive sublimate (bichloride of | 
mercury) before planting. Solution | 
consists of one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in two gallons of 
hot water, in a wooden vessel, and 
allowed to stand over night. Later 
make up to ten gallons of solution, 
and suspend the tubers in this for 
one and a half hours. 

4. Soak seed for two hours in weak 
Bordeaux, and plant. 

To prevent ‘‘early” 
blight: 

1. Collect and burn, if possible, all 
diseased plants and tubers from in- 
fested crop. 

2. Avoid using any seed from a 
badly diseased crop. 

3. Avoid using highly nitrogenous 
manures. 

4. Try to keep soil well drained, as 
spores develop rapidly in most sur- 
roundings. 

4. Spray leaves with Bordeaux 
mixture, which acts as a check to 
disease and has a stimulating effect 


and “‘late’’ 





on the plant. 
H. WEARNE. 


Rock Hill, S. C. | 





Continue to spray the tomatoes 
every ten days to two weeks with 
Bordeaux mixture. If the potato 
bugs attack the tomatoes, add a little 
Paris green or arsenate of lead to 
the Bordeaux and you will get rid of 
them. Continue spraying the Irish 
potatoes with the Bordeaux and 
Paris green or arsenate of lead com- 
bined. Spray the eggplants also, as 
the potato bug is specially fond of 
them. 





Sow a few collard seed in a bed in 





the open. Transplant the plants 
sometime during July or August. 
They may be transplanted as late as 
September or October. Set three 
feet apart in rows four feet wide. | 
Put it in a good rich soil, as you are | 
growing it for its leaves, and the | 
richer the ground the better they | 
grow. 





The wet season is liable to cause 


| 
the mildew fungus to thrive on the | COW PEAS—SOY BEANS \ 


| 


rose bushes. Thorough and persist- 
ent spraying with Bordeaux will 
hold it in check. 


| RONEY & CO., 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS 


Bunch or Vineless, $3.00 per thousand 


Golden Coin 3.00 per thousand 
Nancy FHA ccs<.a% 3.00 per thousand 
Yellow Yams .... 2.50 per thousand 


Spanish Bunch . 2.50 per thousand 
Southern Queen .. 2.50 per thousand 
Terms: Money with order. 
TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO., 

44 S. Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








PEACH 
APPLE 


STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 


TREES 2 Cents and Up. 


Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 


ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents 

Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
Tennessee Nursery Company 

Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 


Choice Farm Seeds 


1,000 
1,000 
100 
100 





Bushels of Clay Peas.... 
Bushels Soy Beans 
Bushels Chufas 
Bushels Columbia 
Staple Cottonseed 
30 Bushels Piedmont 
Staple Cottonseed 


Long 


100 Cases Evaporated Apples, $3.50 


per case (48 to the case). 


We also carry 2a good stock of 
Whippoorwill, Mixed, New Era, and 
other peas. Write for special price 
list. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 
Hickory, - - North Carolina. 








NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE?! 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
liams, of Ringwood, N. C., who was the first one to in- 
troduce said cotton in North Carolina. 

Sold United States government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina past five (5) years and have just 


received their order for this year’s supply, mak-" 


ing a total of six (6) consecutive yearsin serving them. 
P 


tiamMs, P. O. Ringwood, N.C., E. O. 
Halifax County. 


Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 


Enfield, N. C., 





We originated it. - We grow it pure 


the Experi- 
Send orders direct 
Price, $2.50 per bu. 


Premium corn at all 
mental Stations. 
to originator. 


| EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. 0. 








, 
Farmers — Piant Legumes, Improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 


For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 








Write us for prices. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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meteor into the leading place in Tiredom. 
years the sales have increased 500 per cent. 
have trebled in the past 12 months. 


Now these new-type tires by far outsell any other 


In two 


They 


Testing 240 Materials 


We started tire making 13 years 
ago by bringing to our plant the 
best experts we knew. And we kept 
on bringing them. For nobody 
knew in those days how to meet 
automobile conditions. 

To prove ideas quickly, we built 
testing machines, where four tires 
at a time are worn out under every 
road condition. 

There we have tested some 200 fab- 
rics—some 40 formulas for treads. 


There we have tested every method 


Cutting Tire Bills in Two 


Then we started on other savings. 
Records on thousands of ruined 
tires showed 23 per cent had been 
rim-cut. 

This led to the invention of No- 
Rim-Cut tires. This patent type 
has made rim-cutting impossible. 
It saves tire users that 23 per cent, 
by a method which we control. 


10% Oversize 


Next we dealt with blow-outs, due 


Jo-Rim-Cut Tires—10 


Ten Years Spent Getting Ready for 
This Sensational Success 


No-Rim-Cut tires have seemed ‘to come like a 





C 


Mme iaresvs 


tire inexistence. But this, remember, is our 13th year. 
Some of those years were spent in darkest obscurity, 
Ten of those years were spent perfecting this tire. 


So this amazing success has big reason behind it, 
It has come through slow progression. 


to overloading tires. We made No- 
Rim-Cut tires 10 per cent over the 
rated size. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

These two features together, with 
tens of thousands of motorists, have 
cut tire bills right in two. 


812% Profit 


Then we aimed to sell these per- 
fect tires for the least price possible. 


Our multiplied output aided in this. 
So did our modern equipment. 

No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than other standard 
tires. We brought them to an 
equal price. And our profit last 
year, despite all our facilities, was 
but 8% per cent. 


200,000 Users 


It was ten years from the start 
before men woke to these tires. 
Then one told another, and the tide 
of demand developed like a flood, 





of making, of wrapping, of vul- 
canizing. 

Every material and method was 
compared by actual mileage, on 
this metered machine of ours. Thus 
year after year we increased tire 
mileage, and lessened tire troubles. 
Thus we finally brought the Good- 
yenr tire about as ¢lose to perfection 
as men ever will get it. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Now over one million have gone 


into use. Sales have doubled three 
times in two years. Now some 


200,000 motor car owners insist on 
these premier tires. You will also 
insist when you know them 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making —is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 








Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio NV 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





| 














a Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
~~ LIVESTOCK. 
BREEDERS’ CARDS CATTLE, 





AND For Sale 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE calvia from 


Farm, 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 


Cheap—Registered 
prize winners. 
Clemmons, N. C 


Hereford | 
Forest Hill 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, 
Winfield, N. Y 


offering for 
fancy grade 
Proprietor, West 





Holstein Bulls—Six pure-bred, registered 


13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- Holstein bull calves for sale. Some from 
itial (including name and address) count- high butter record cows Own one and 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with double the value of your herd. Beacondale 


order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 


Farms, Newport News, Va. 








DOGS. 





which we carry it at this low rate. 
































| 
| 


Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. _Dogs—Ten varieties. Bargains. Catalpa | 
Kennells, Shelbyville, Ky. 
STOCK. 
FARM MACHINERY. 
Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For | Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, SHEEP AND GOATS. 
. 
8. C Wanted—Shropshire buck yearling, full 
Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants  three- | blood. M. Stamps, Louisburg, N. C. 





fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, | 

Petersburg, Va. | address J. A. 








For Sale—One hundred and 
sheep, large per cent lambs. 
Blue, 


fifty head of 
For particulars 
Raeford, N. C 











HELP WANTED. SWINE. 




















; Pure-bred O. I. C. pigs for sale. Owen | 

Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s | Bros, Bedford City, Va. 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good : 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$7.50 each. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Agents Wanted For The Progressive Registered Berkshire pigs, eight weeks 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for | old, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro., Sutherland, 
Profit,” ‘A Southerner in Europe,” and/j| va. 














“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive Registered Berkshire Boars—three months 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. | old up, ten to a dollars. Riverside Farm, 
Fort Mill, S. 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good Pure-Br as sit eee 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail | _ Pure-Bred Duroc Pigs—Eligible to regis- 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, | ‘ation, $7.50; eight weeks old. J. W. Mar- 


shall, Callands, Va. 


without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. 
on all prepaid. New featners; best ticking. 


Freight 

















; : 7 a | A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- | 

well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, a ~~ sg for sale. Address Latta 

N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National | orm, orkville, S. C. 

Bank. Registered Berkshire Boars—Three months 
| old, fifteen to thirty dollars. J. P. Swain’s 

Families Wanted—We need a few fami- | Springdale Orchard, Varnells, Ga. 

lies with two or more children over 13 

years of age. Experienced operatives make | Fancy Essex Swine—Foundation blood, 

from 75 cents to $2 per day, according | latest type, beautiful heads, most economi- 

to their work. Will take either experienced | cal. J. Shannon, Blackstock. Ss. C. 

or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 

learned help while learning. Splendid lo- Nineteen pure-bred, eight weeks old, Ches- 

cation, excellent schools and _ churches, | ter White and Berkshire pigs; none better; 

steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton] $8 each, two $15. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 

Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. born, Va. 






































Pigs— Berkshire of richest breeding; Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled | horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
to registration. $15 pair... Groome & Sons, | Charlotte, N. C. 

Greensboro, N. C. 
Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 

Registered Berkshire pigs and Shrop- | $1. Eggs are pearl white, Cantwell Price, 
shire lambs. Pigs the big bone, broad dish- | Morristown, Tenn. 
face type Address Oak Ridge Farm, 

Chapel Hill, N. c. Eggs from the very finest Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $1 for 15. A. C. Kerley, 

Pure-Bred Berkshires—Correct type and | Mooresville, N. C. 
richest breeding. The kind that satisfy. 

Eight weeks old. Eight dollars. J. A. Long, White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Large, 
Haw River, N. C. vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 
Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 

Choice Registered Tamworth Pigs For r2% 
Sale—Have never had cholera or other con- Pure-bred Barred Rock and S. C. Wap 
tagious diseases on the farm. $10 each or | Leghorn Eggs—15 for $1. Magnolia Poultry 
$18 per pair. EF. W. Thorp, Rocky Mount, | Yards, Homeland, Ga. 

N. C. 
N White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, 

For Sale—Three Berkshire Boars three | eggs, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry 
months old, well bred. Entitled to register. | Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 

Will exchange for boar equally bred, ready | ; 
for service. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto | Light Brahma, Buckeye, Orpington, sols 
Island, Ss. Cc. i red Rock eggs, $1 for 15. Minnie Patter- 


| son, China Grove, N. C. 








Oakwood herd re — red Berkshires, extra 








fine pigs from larg mature sows. Pre- Rose Comb Rhode Island aetna 
mier Longfellow pita Masterpiece breeding. | Winners. 15 eggs, $1.25, balance season. 
| Pigs eight weeks, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro. | M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 





Sutherland, Va. 1e— 
. Single Comb White Orpington Cockerels 








Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—One Three months old, $1 eac h. Daisy and Mar- 
Berkshire boar and one magnificent brood | tha Fox, Dunlap, N. C. 
sow for sale. Am now booking orders for = ~ z 2 ‘A Yarneau 
pigs for May shipment. Write me at once. _For Sale—Pen of 24 pure-bred. Ca rT 
W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. pigeons, mated and working, $12. 


Bellinger, Summerville, S. C. 








Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bither 





3 Bex. White and Partridge Wyandottes—Stock 
Hard to improve. Sire of all and dam of | ana eggs half price. Eggs, $1 sitting. B. F. 
part captured ist prize, also sweepstakes, Crutchfield, Thomasville, N. Cc. 
Western North Carolina Fair, Asheville, N. 
C., 1911. Guaranteed as represented. Write Eggs—$1 dozen. Famous’ white ¢88 
your wants. J. L. Allen, R. 1, Fletcher, N. C. strain of Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. J. A- 





Route 7. 





McHugh, Greenville, S. C., 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


Leghorns, Rhode 
$1.25 


Orpingtons. # 


Express prepaid—White 
Island Reds and White 























Buff Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. Perry for 15 L. W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. . 4 - Z 
; -ag—Prize 
2] “hoi : White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—*” 
Wgwe—Choice & C. But Orpingtons, 15 ae: Hees, half price. Baby chicks. 


for $1.50. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. Cc 
































| 
| Barred Rock Eggs—30 for $2. Express | Maine Experiment Station Strain Barret 
paid. C. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. | Plymouth Rocks. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Cock 
: : : | erels, $2. Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, va. 
Eggs From B. P. Rock Ringlets—15 for | 
$1.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, | R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas, 
N. c S. C. White Orpingtons (Cook strain). ( 
Pure-Bred R. I. Reds—$1 each. Eggs, $1 | Per 15. Nannie Patterson, Ching Stern = 
for 15. Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, r > 
Virginia. , , Indian Runner Ducks—S. C. White on 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1 per i, Cleve- 
Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$5 per hun- | more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm, 
dred. Brentwood Poultry Farm, Claremont, jiand, WN. Cc. [Oe eee 
Virginia. 
Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100. veut 
Indian Runner Ducks—Good laying record. | Wyckoff and Blanchard White 1 Faris 
13 eggs, $1. Anchor Duck Farm, J. H. Gass, | Eggs, $5 per 100. Little Englan 
Afton, Tenn. Hampton, Va. 
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Saturday, May 18, 1912.] 


| Te Markets 




















SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
‘ The Cotton Record.) 





May 11. 
Ordinary ..-ceesseceeceeces 8 % 
Good ordinary Pree Te ee ee 9 4 ; 
Low middling ... _— 10 13-16 
Middling ....-+-- . 11 9-16 
Good middling ....-.- os 1Z 1-16 
Total sales—bales Pre re ke ee 1,193 





Cottonseed, carload lots, 


Cottonseed meal, per tON....eeeeeee $26 





The market has ruled firm with a slight 
hardening of prices, but business has been 
¥ scarcity of offerings. 
The demand was steady for desirable 
grades, but these are getting very hard to 
find. At times interior buyers try to pick up 
a little cotton in Savannah. 

The general characte ristic of the re cent 
market has been one of pause and hesita- 
tion. This appears to be due to the fact 
that a large element in the trade is still 





small owing to 








persuaded that a very large surplus y 
9900,000 bales or more—will be carried 


over from this crop into the next one; and 
that there is yet ample time for another 
pumper crop to be made this season. Then 
these two arguments art welded together 
by the assertion that any deficit that may 
a velop in the new crop will be fully made 
up by the surplus that will be carried over 
from the old crop. This expectation is apt 
to be disappointed in both particulars. There 
will be very little, if any, surplus carried 
over from the immense 16,000,000-bale crop. 
About 14,900,000 bales have already come 
into sight, so that only 1,100,000 bales re- 
main, even if it is ali marketed this year. 
The total visible supply of American is 
at present about 3,500,000 bales, which 
makes the entire supply now 4,600,000 
bales, of which something like 750,000 bales 
will have to be held in the visible supply at 
the end of the year. This leaves say 3,850,- 
000 bales as the total available supply for 
the balance of the year, nearly four months. 
This figures to an allowance of 240,000 bales 
a week for 16 weeks. For the last two 
weeks the takings were respectively 325,000 
and 327,000 bales, which leaves no loop- 
hole for fears of any burdensome _ surplus. 
Furthermore, while in past seasons good 
crops have been made on a late start, the 
lands had been properly prepared _ before- 
hand. No such conditions obtain this sea- 
son. Under the adverse circumstances, the 
best course for farmers this year is to plant 
only as much land as can be adequately cul- 
tivated. They will get better returns than 
they would by planting so much that they 
could not keep any of it in proper trim. 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


April 29. 
Steers, best, per cwt.........+-..$7.00@7.50 


medium to good... 6.00@ 6. 
common to fair 5 
Heifers, best, per cwt... 
medium to good 
common to fair... 
Cows, best, per cwt... 
medium to good 
common to fair 
a, per cwt 
5) per cwt... 
Calves, extra, per 
medium e $ 
y Cows, per head, 
Hogs, best, 
good 
sows and 
Sheep, best, we 
common to fair.. 
lambs, per ecwt 
spring lambs 


























NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


No. 1 Florida potatoes, 


r barrel; $5.50 
red, 50c less; old, p 


pe 
180 pounds, bulk, 








r 





¢ @4. Sweets, $1.25@2 per basket; 
Padiieod: $2@2.50 per barrel. Onions, $1.25 
@1.50 per crate for new Texas. New cab- 


bage, $1.50@2 per crate for white and $2 


( pecan, . F 
@3 for red; South Carolina, per basket, 








$1; Virginis S 

$1; Virginia, per barrel, $2@2.50. Aspara- 
zus $ 5 > - Y 

rise $1.25@2 per doz bunches for North 
arolina; Virginia $1.50@2. 3eans, Flor- 


ida wax, per basket, $1@ 





50. Beets, $1@ 
° per 100 bunches. Carrots, $3@3.50 per 
barrel for old stock, or $1@3 per 100 
bunches for new. Cucumb: rs, 75¢@$1.50 per 
basket. Celery, $1@ : 

Eggplant, $2@3 


2 per standard crate. 
EP per barrel. Horseradish, 
_— per 100 ths. Kale, 65@75c per bar- 
el. Lettuce, 50¢@$1.25 per barrel. Leeks, 











2G . 

- ote — 100 bunches. Lima beans, $2@ 

$1 Sans et. Okra, per basket carrier, 
50 @ 2.25 


. Peas, $1@3 per large bask 

‘ Ss, D3 Fs asket 
and 50¢@$1 for sr fa 

3 small. Peppers,, $2 @ 2.5( > 
box Parsnips, $2.5 oe” coe 








Sees ce oe a 3 per barre l. Parsley, 
oe. Red a rel, Romaine, 50c@$1 per 
oe renee » T5¢@$2 per 100 bunches. 
ore nee: 50c@ $1 per %4-barrel basket. Shal- 
— Ps #4 per barr 1 Squash, 50c@$1 per 
Setamee 's and $191.50 for Crookneck. 
“pala i ee t Watercress, $1.50 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 
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J. M. BELL. 











(17) 621 


























Le" > fp Y “There's 
CK a7 (0 no ‘Squeal’ 
\ ico} Z . in Cottolene 
\_} / EAN LN Madam” 


= , Cottolene 


wee tN is a Pure Vesetable Product. 























se Os Lard comes from pork and 
is simply hog fat. It is often 
indigestible. You take your chances. 


Cottolene is made from the purest vegetable oil; it contains no hog 
fat, and never makes food greasy and indigestible. It is healthful 
and wholesome, and is economical because one-third less is re- 
quired than of either butter or lard. Enjoy your food, without 
the after-pangs of indigestion, by placirig Cottolene in your kitchen 
for all frying and shortening purposes. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Shortens Your Food—Lengthens Your Life 






















Wanted—Prices on 50 Indian Runner 














) Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, $1, Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands for 
ducks, fawn and white stock. Quote us best f.o.b. station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, Orange- Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
delivered price. H. N. Johnston & Co., burg s. c ce . : freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 
Mooresville, N. C. OS 
e. TS x Soy Beans—Re-cleaned, sound, nice, $1.50 75-Acre Farm For Sale—Near Salisbury. 
Eggs for Every body—W yandottes, Barred per bushel, f.o.b. Burrus & Company. New | Good dwelling and fruit. Price, $1,600. For 
Rocks, Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- | Bern, N. C. full particulars write Samuel P. Woodcock, 
teen. Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & Salisbury, Maryland 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. oe i ‘ 


Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
Nggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian le Be ig Pd J. A. Shuping, Wanted—To exchange home in Birming- 
braty . . Moree ’ aNe + r . “tv i 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, = ham, reer : — oe as ita toay ‘de or 

ack inorcas : 4 ; x near Atlanta, Ga. For particulars addres 
—— ae - = A se ag Island Reds, Tennessee German Millet, Cane Seed, “ow- _ a Se eae nmeire Bldg Birmisae 
Jasper etener, McColl, S. C. peas. Write for prices and catalog. D. R.| ham. Ala. : c 
Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 














Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 

















strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb | For Sale—About 30 bushels Mammoth For Se e—100 acres excellent farm land, 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For | 3rown soy beans, at $1.50 per bushel. Check one mile growing town of taeford, N. C. 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, please. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, N C. Ten acres in cultivation; balance well tim- 
Denniston, Va. ‘ ‘ bered and wooded. Sasy terms. Address 
= , : “13 Re ae yner r. . Blue Aberdeen, N. C. 
a : 7 aa Eastern Yam Potato Slips For Sale—At | the owner, W. A. Blue, 4 , 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- : 





; ‘ : . $1.50 per thousand. Ponderosa tomato plants, 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. Columbian 

















Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs ae 4 ae per hundred. W. J. Deal, Mald- Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices. ed uinne b 3 Miss. For corn, ee general Lepore 
. - Sint cca ‘ F stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables anc 

pil sce Petal sedding 500 bushels Norton Yam sweet | fruit. Rlevated country. ana water. $5 
Tndian Runnér Ducks Brooke. walton potatoes. Slips for sale at $1.50 pet : thou- | to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
strain, pencilled fawn and _ white. White sand. 2 Finest Ente potato, John eOUTEIE= liberal. terms on balance. For illustrated 
eggs, 13 for $1; 35 for $2.50. Packed care- ger, Newton, N. C, folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
fully in baskets with full instructions. WwW. ~ | born, See’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Seed Corn—Biggs’ Prolific Improved, 7 
ears to stalk. 5 
without rain. Price, 
Graves, Mebane, N. 


W. Henry, Broad Run, Va. 











to acre last year, 
Eggs for Sale—S. C. White and Buff Leg- a a 
horns, $1 per 15. White African Guineas 
and White Orpingtons, $1.50 per 15. In- 
dian Runner Ducks (prize winners) $1.25 
per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Seed Corn—Prolific. Won first premium at One Sharples Cream Separator in perfect 
Danville (Va.) Fair. 14 ears to the stalk. | e9ndition at a bargain. Rock Hill Buggy Co., 
Selected seed, $1.25 peck, $4 bushel. For Rock Hill, Ss. C. 
particulars write, E. C. Brooks, Roxboro, N. 
eke See es, os 











Standard Fawn and White Indian Runner | 
Duck Eggs—$1, $2, $3 per 12. Exhibition 
matings. Flocks headed by grand drakes. 1 $15 
No better laying strain, 20K: Seite caus Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.50 per thou- 
| : ‘ : 4 2 : me Jancy all, Queens, Han- 
Beverlea Plantation, Ff os Jarl i sand: Heyman, Nancy Hall, ‘ ; 

3. Cc. Route » Darlington, over, Norton and Vineless Yam potatoes. 
Early Acme and Stone tomato. Berkshire Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- 
cect =e . “4 t farmers’ prices. Oaklin Farm, Salis- | town, S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on 
Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all- hogs a . P, ic 

purpose fowl. Prize winners White Leg- bury, N.C: Sopmoeren. ENE: TASS oe 





Mode of Baptism Settled—By facts from 
St. Paul's only Bible. 68-page book, léc. 
Box 315, Clinton, S. C. 

















Javerly , & C. 
horns—great laying strain; 153 prizes in ma = a Waverly Mills 
four shows. Eggs and stock. Indian Run- Tomato plants—From the highest grade 
er duc £ egg Trite . oat i Livingston’s seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, Name and address inserted in directory 
ner ducks and eggs. Write for Bargain List re 4 : k Ms 
No. 92. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. $15. Get my catalogue for full details about | one year. Sent to publishers and firms. 


this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; | Over 500 parcels mail guaranteed. Enclose 
Ss. C. White Leghorns—200-egg strain. pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75. Wm. 20 cents stamps. Reliable Directory Co., 











Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. Ingram,- Va. 

second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. 

Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50 Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted se: i ee. 

1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon win- and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, ee RLS py belle ee 

ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- {| and sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb eit Psd poet hy te eae a tea a verentew 

bore, N. ¢. roots, horseradish sets, cauliflower, ese ype 5 concaa ive m . “ho se 
plants, pepper and_ blackberry. Geo. M. | —Wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 





N. Cc us satisfactory references. Address, The 


Closing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze | Todd, Greensboro, Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 












































Registered Essex service boars, sows in far- Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. : zx 
row, and pigs, Poland China pigs. Berkshire Zecommended experiment stations: “best | “Profitable Side Lines for Farm Wome n 
pigs, Pork pigs, grade sows in farrow, An-| grass common to South.” yrazing, nutri- | —Ohio Farm Institutes crowded this year to 
gora goats. Right-hand and reversible disk cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- hear authentic details of country womens 
plows. Seven leading breeds of poultry. All | ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves | work netting $1,000 to $5,000 yearly. In 
cheap. Money back if not pleased. J. E. grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- | book form, 25c. Edition soon exhausted. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. where. ‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- | No stamps. Eva A. Season, State Instructor, 
er:” “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina | 255, West 52nd St., New York. 
~ as ® Ruese rangeburg, 8. C. | 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, 

Feed Crushed O hell ' i SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

‘eed Crushed Oyster Shells—For winter > . 
Gres oes Gomaee TEs SON Saeer 3.008. oe wnat wees Summer Session of King’s Business Col- 


*r, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 





Tarr oy 3 y lege Begins May 15th—Enter now and save 

N he For tele~in BE. Dell, Mt. Olen from $10 to $17 on scholarship. Address J. 
= H. King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 

SEEDS AND PLANTS, lotte, N. C 


Lots, land—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 



































Jermuds Crass > at a ae aa ville, N. C. ~ . 
ns L ee : a ig a yer 100 1,000 Farmers Wanted—To~ 7 ake our 
tas . < tigated E To Rent to Experienced Farmer—Farm in | Home Correspondence cues : in Solensiee 
43 . We Rien ae . y ree, d ress J. I 
For Sale—50 bushels Early Hollybrook Soy | North Carolina. Address: P. A. Agelasto, | Farming. Catalog fre = 


Beans. M. F. Owens, Gum Neck, N. C owner, Norfolk, Virginia. Lindsay, Soliciting Agent Madison, N. C. 





8) 


OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES | 





i Uae o 
De iy te ee 
Be at meee 3 : 


Order stallions direct from this farm. 
every represent 
Our terms easy. 


Save two or three large 
ation and give life insurance policies. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. one 
but the best will sat- 


isfy — Kentucky pros | 


duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK | 


FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


profits. We guarantee 
Eventually—~why not now ? 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred and For Sale. 


lines of the 
of Col., the 
7, the $6,000 
.025 boar; 


My herd combines the blood 
following noted hogs: King 
£8,000 boar; Ohio Chief, 8727, 
boar Buddy K Ath, the $5 
Tip Top Notcher, the $5000 boar; Helen 
I 20s JIL, the $1,000 and other 
d ones boars and bred gilts 
registered, $20 to 
have your order at 
money's worth 


Raleigh, N. C. 


sow, 
Service 
ready to. ship All 
$40 each. Let me 
and get your 


D. L. FARRIOR, 


not 


ones 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
a specialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


CHINA PIGS 


ready 





REGISTERED 


from 


POLAND 


-winning stock, now to 
ship. 
EDENWOOD FARM. 


Route 3, . Raleigh, N. C. 


prize 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sterling herd. Bred or 
boars and pigs. Not akin. 
in March Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, 


open gilts. 
Expect 15 litters 


Va. 





PEDIGREED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
Eight weeks old, $4.50 each; $8 pair. 
are beauties, gz cheap I must 
Certificate with each one. 
H. W. Newby, Chase City, Va. 


make 


selli 


room. Loes 





Forced Sale of Berkshires 


roval breeding, 
individuality, 
Ten choice 
boar. 
Southern 


choice sows of 
size, and splendid 

heads, $50 each. 
$15 each. A herd 

I. am these 
Bank and Co. 


Four 
line 

fancy 
pigs, 
selling for 
Trust 


W. D. MOONEY, 
Harriman, - - Tennessee. 





Service | 


They | 











REGISTERED 
BREEDING § 
STOCK 


and pigs 


} 
eu 

2 to 3 months old 
Never had a 


Service boars, 
from Berkshire aristocrats 
complaint. Can furnish pigs net related. 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 


W. L. Vaughan, - - Sycamore, Va. 





NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee's Premier 8rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 


Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 





Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 


boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - . ~ 








BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





25 Years on 
CAPACITY—12 to the Market. 
75 Tons of Hay 


i, “Za 
ae 
Ann Arbor Machine Co., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


104 prizes on | 


Brooksville, Ky. | 


Auction Sale Fine Stock 


Having decided to give up stock 
ing, I will sell at public auction on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29TH, 1912, 
my farm at Amherst, Va., 
all of my registered French Coach and 
Shire Horses, Aberdeen Angus and Jer- 
sey Cattle, Shetland Ponies, Berkshire 
and Chester White Hogs, Toulouse Geese, 
s. €. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leg- 
horns, and S. €. Rhode Island Reds. 

Catalogs on application. 
HERMAN L. PAGE, 

Dulwich Farm, - - Amherst, Va. 

Amherst, Va., is situated on the Southern Railway, 
14 miles north of Lynchburg, and the farm is right at 
the depot j : 

Come and get bargains as everything will be sold 
to the highest bidder. 


7-—— OAKWOOD FARM—~, 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL, 


dropped June 1, 1911, by Sensational 
Fern 4th 84619, and out of a Register 
of Merit cow, who made 380 pounds 
15 ounces with first calf. His gran- 
dam and great grandam are both in 
the Register of Merit. Price, $100. 
This is a bargain. 


Berkshire Hogs all ages for Sale. 


rais- 


at 10 a.m., at 
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South with | 





Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





sale. { 


; out of politics: 


' ties is concerned, 


| man is governed 











i ABEREEEN ANGUS 


of the best breeding, for sale at reas- 
prices. In good condition. 
and dams registered. We 
not in the tick belt. 

PENRY & HARGRAVE, 
Linwood Farm, - Linwood, 


onable 
Sire 


are 
ar 


Tenn. 











Third Shipment of Percheron Stallions 
Just arrived at our branch 
the best 2 ar 3-year-old 
lions u will s in 
3 set us hear from you :¢ 
erested in breeding 
and one of the 
ommunity. 
colts will grow into 
money, no chance to Se 
BAULHARD BROTHERS, 
192, - - - Nashville, 


rs, 10 of 


Stal- 


quarte 
Percheron 


one bunch 


watt 


Box Tenn. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY 
Spencer Otis, Prest. H. L. Orr, Supt. 
HOLSTEINS—BULL CALVES 
Some splendid individuals from ad- 
vanced registry and heavy-miliking dams, 
marked ust as you want Our 
prices are moderate Com: 

stock. or write 
E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y 
is regularly 


Our herd 
State rnment 


and see our 


Barrington, 
by United 


tested 


Officials. 


s Gove 





BULL CALVES ™ 


| evolve. 


| business. 











RED POLL CATTLE 
Frank 
Ga., 


M. Tufts, 


below Augusta, 


Ogeechee 

writes me: 

Tick Belt. IT am 
calf I 
We have been 

for ten a 


Farm, Mitchell, 


well 
you; 
breed- 
will 


“TJ am in. the 
pleased with the 
he is doing well. 


ing Red 


bougt of 
Polls 
them.” 


ies promptly answered. 


WILLIAM B. MEARES, 


Belvidere Farm, - - LINWOOD, 


N. C. 





Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged 
blocky kind Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 caives by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Pr » Call 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 


attrac- 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 


buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetiand poney, or } 


cattle, 
write 
you 
Cc 


hogs, sheep, mules, or jack 
for my trade circular. It will save 
money and insure you a square deal. 


E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


stock, 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires—Imported stock: 
short nose type; extremely prolific superior 
mothers. Spring pigs re ady now: high qual- 
ity, fair prices. It is not what vou pay, but 
what you get that counts—J. G. € 
Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


Curtis, | 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. 


The Farmer Cannot Go “Out of Poli- 
tics’? and Should Not Try. 


GREAT DEAL is being said about 
taking such and such an issue 
meaning that certain 
issues should not be made partisan 
questions. So far as I am concerned 
1 see absolutely no reason whatever 
for making any issue a question of 
partisan politics. Why not discuss 
and vote upon every public question 
strictly upon its merits? So far as 
taking public questions out of poli- 
that is as impossi- 
ble as it would be to separate repre- 
sentative government from the elec- 
tive franchise. It is as ridiculously 
absurd to speak of taking civic and 
economic issues out of politics as it 
would be to advocate perpetuating 


| the Republic by disfranchising every- 


body. 

Business has always had a lot to 
do with politics and politics has al- 
ways had a lot to do with business. 
To talk of separating government 
from business or business from gov- 
ernment is the height of foolish- 
ness. They can’t be separated and 
have civilization any more than you 
can separate a man’s head and heart 
from his body and still have a live 


man. 


3usiness includes all kinds of work 
that man does. Government includes 
all the civil rules by which civilized 
and the interrela- 
tionships resulting from the opera- 
tion of these rules. So in a very ma- 
terial sense, business is politics and 
politics is business, and their separa- 
tion would be destructive of both. 

3usiness ‘evolves. Governments 
The development of the one 
affects the development of the other. 
Business finds expression in govern- 
ment and government 
sion in To 
ernments govern best that govern 
least” is a platitude. Reduced to its 
last analysis it is the creed of philo- 
sophie anarchy expressed in epigram. 
Neither is the opposite of this dog- 
matic statement of a fallacy true. 
The amount of government needed 
depends on circumstances: varying 
with the quality of the people. The 
business of the government and the 
of industry and commerce 
articulate. Each has its parts in the 


finds expres- 


business. say that ‘‘gov- 


business 


|} great complex machinery of civiliza- 
; tion. 
; other. 


deminate the 
people should dominate 
have much to do with 
Business has much to do 
with the making of law. To know 
what is needed is the secret of prog- 
ress. 


Neither should 
The 


both. Laws 


EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR 
YOUR UNION TO DO. 


Encourage the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
—Your County Superintendent and 
His Report. 


HREE years ago in a certain 

country in the Southern States 
but one boy gave his name as a mem- 
ber of the corn club; the next year 
the club in that county had grown to 
38, while last numbered 132, 
and to date year 242 boys 
have sent in names for mem- 
bership. This serves to show what 
persistent, systematic effort on the 
part of the teachers of a county can 
accomplish when aided by the school 
committeemen and the educational 
committeemen of the Farmers’ 
Union. It serves, too, to show the ab- 
solute necessity for a thorough or- 
ganization of the Union in the mat- 
ter of educational committees. The 
county in question had not only an 
educational committee for the county 


year it 
for this 
their 


Union, but had secured aggressive 
and progressive educational commit- 
tees in the various locals. 

I lig amiss her 
thu niotculy aid ihe cca 

< we ‘) [OM Mmitteesg 
look after this work but the individ- 
ual members of this organization go- 
licited prizes from the business men 
of the town and country to be given 
to the boys producing the greatest 
yield at the smallest cost. Persistent, 
systematic effort can and will accom- 
plish much that is worth while and 
committees which have not as yet ip- 
augurated this campaign for more 
scientific farming and better house- 
keeping should profit by the scrip- 
tural injunction ‘“‘Go thou and do 
likewise. 

County Superintendents of public 
instruction are now at work on their 
annual reports and I suggest that you 
see your’s and ask that he have this 
report published in pamphlet form 
for general distribution. This is now 
being done in quite a number of the 
more progressive counties and in my 
opinion has done more than any other 
one thing to bring about the changed 
conditions along educational lines 
which are so much in evidence thege 
days. 

The county boards of education 
will in most cases be glad to pay the 
small cost for publishing these as the 
small outlay will bring in big divi- 
dends in the way of increased inter- 
est in popular education. If desired, 
advertisements might be secured to 
defray the cost of publication. In 
preparing this report it would be well 
to arrange the statistics by townships 
as this might lead to a healthy town- 
ship rivalry. The districts, too, should 
be shown in another table giving 
school census, the enrollment, the 
daily average attendance together 
with the name of the teacher. For 
obvious reasons this would prove a 
very effective means in weeding out 
drones and incompetents, and besides 
would be a stimulus to worthy and 
energetic teachers. It would be 
worth while, too, to show in another 
table the number of local tax 
schools, rural school libraries, with 
supplemental libraries if any, Boys’ 
Corn Clubs, Girls’ Domestic Science 
Clubs, painted schoolhouses, value of 
school property, equipment, etc., ete. 
If for any reason these reports could 
not be published in pamphlet form 
the local papers would be glad to get 
these facts, as they are usually ready 
and willing to do anything for the 
uplift and betterment of thir re- 
spective communities. 


Cc. E. WRIGHT. 


How Green Feed Helped the Hens. 


E PLANTED small plats of @ 
mixture of rye and crimson 
clover in October, 1911. These plats 
were near the chicken yard 89 the 
chickens have had the run of them 
all of the winter. So far this year, 
we have sold almost as many e888 
as we did the whole of last year from 
the same number of hens. 
We have also planted an acre and 
a quarter of Dwarf Essex rape for 
grazing hogs. The land was broken 
with a two-horse plow and harrowed 
thoroughly, both with the cutaway 
and smoothing harrows We proad- 
casted six cart loads of stable al 
nure just before running the cutaway 
harrow. The rape was broadcasted 
the first week in April at the rate . 
seven pounds to the acre. At presen 
it looks as if it will furnish an abun- 
dance of nutritious feed for the hogs. 
H. B. WADSWORTH. 


Cove City, N. C. 


nave it 
is an 
Hub- 


self-government 
ations 

men or nation 

a beque st.—Blbert 


People fit for 
Independence in 
achievement, not 
bard. 
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THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 

















letters came in late—very late, 
after the material on. feed crops for 
© this issue had already ben selected 
and set up. The Shop-Man must 
again urge correspondents to send 
their letters in early and not wait 
until the last minute. The letter 
which comes in late in a contest of 


; this kind seldom stands much show. 
aS a a: * 





























Also, while [ am in the ‘‘grumb- 
ling” business, it does seem that any- 
one should know better than to write 
‘anything intended for publication on 
poth sides of the paper. Yet some 
of our young people—and some older 
ones, too—will do it Please don’t. 
And please don’t send us inquiries 
or letters without signing your real 
name and address. The Shop-Man 
has a great big basket and one or 
two smaller. ones right by his desk 
and into them the unsigned letters 
go. *-* * 

a The circulars and bulletins and 
pamphlets telling how to fight fliesand 
mosquitoes are now pouring in from 
all sides. There has been a great 
‘gwakening in the last few years as 
to the danger in these two insects; 

t the warfare on them has just 

n. As for The _ Progressive 
Parmer, it has decided to keep it up 
until every reader has his house 
screened and has taken due precau- 
tions to prevent the breeding of flies. 
Look out, week after next, for that 
symposium on screening the house. 


** * 
















































































Our next special will be a Young 
People’s Special, June 15. We are 
' going to give $5 for the best letter 
received for it and $2.50 each for 
the three next best. Then the fol- 
lowing week—-June 22—-we are go- 
ing to publish a symposium on ‘‘How 
I Paid My Way to College.’’ For ac- 
tual experience letters on this sub- 
ject we are going to give seven 
prizes, one of $3, one of $2 and five 
of $1 each. Let’s hear from all who 
have done it, and from all other 
‘young readers who have something 
to tell other young folks. We 
hope to make this special even bet- 
‘ter than our Young People’s Special 
of last year. 
aa * * & 
What about those silo letters? We 
| @re waiting for your experience. Tell 
‘us tight away, won’t you, about your 
siloand what it cost? We must con- 
_Yinee the doubters that the silo is a 
paying proposition even for the man 
‘who has only ten or 12 head of stock 
| to feed. 





Success With Alfalfa. 


* MY opinion, green feed is nec- 
essary for stock in summer. I do 
: Rot believe in pasturing horses to 
_ $ive them green feed, nor do I be- 
deve in pasturing milk cows when 
Wild onions are the chief green feed 
_ Whe gathered, as is the case about 
Rete at this season of the year. 
Between my dwelling and barn- 
| Yard I have fenced in with chicken- 
- PRock wire a piece of ground just 
a8 much as is necessary for the 
Mily garden. Half is planted in 
bles for family use, and the 
1 half I have seeded to alfalfa. 
pene alfalfa on this land is now in 
Second year and grows up as fast 
it is cut for feed, and as I cut from 
Mis patch last year from April till 
into October, we expect to do so 
im. Cows, horses, hogs and even 
mitkens get their green feed three 
mes aday with my giving only a 
sWings of the scythe on my way 
the barn. 
Taise other feed. crops such as 
e© sorghum, popcorn, ete., but con- 
them all inferior to. alfalfa, as 
RE crop, and oaly grow them to 
h a variety. 
have garden and alfalfa patch un- 







































HIS week, as usual, a number of | 
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purr wu a usratt-- SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 








Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 
Write me or call on me at once, 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


as the supply is limited. 


pounds of lint average per acre. 











der one fence, because it is handy to | 
both barn and house, and because af- | 
ter some years, the alfalfa may begin 
to get thin and weeds begin to spring 
up. and the garden will also need a 
change. Then I will change the al- 
falfa patch to garden and garden 
to alfaifa and there will be the nicest 
kind of rotation with hardly any | 
change in location. This rotation can 
be kept up at intervals of five or six 
years without any break in the sup- 
ply of vegetables or alfalfa. 


I have other alfalfa on the farm 
which I cut and cure for winter feed. 
I began growing alfalfa about five 
years ago, and at that time, as far 
as I know, there was none grown 
in this county, and the general opin- 
ion was that it could not be grown 
here at all. I failed in my first at- 
tempt, but tried again and succeeded. 
I cut alfalfa to-day that was seeded 
October 20 on a Bermuda sod that 
a team could hardly pull a plow 
through. In that patch, April 15, 
stood alfalfa 30 inches high and no 
Bermuda in sight. 

Others in this locality are also 
growing alfalfa and I think we will 
soon be growing it more extensively 
than we now are. 





E. W. SHEALY. 
White Rock, S. C. 





Red Clover as a Feed Crop and 
Soil Builder. 


HE cheapest and most satisfactory 
feed crop we have grown on 
Gorlar Farm is 14 acres of red clover 
sown on wheat and oats, March 1, 
1911. I sowed it myself on the snow 
when any other farm work was im- 
possible, so the only expense was the | 
seed. On part of this clover has 
been spread 46 two-horse loads of | 
manure from cattle. 

April 13, of this year, we began 
cutting the clover for green feed. Six | 
Jersey cows, though on good pasture, 
get a liberal feeding twice a day; 
16 hogs are thriving mightily on clov- 
er and separated milk, seldom get- 
ting corn; and the team, calves and 
chickens get clover regularly. I ex- 
pect to feed it as a soiling crop most- 
ly, with a fall cutting for hay for 
the cows. The clover is to stand an- 
other year, the unmanured part to 
be top-dressed next winter and to be 
allowed to go to seed before being 
plowed under for small grain. It 
thus will require but little seed to re- 
establish the clover. 

Four acres now in clover made a 
paying crop of oats, but the ten-acre 
field had been cropped to death. It 
lies opposite the house along a public 
road and a year ago we were ashamed 
when people drove by and saw the 
sorry wheat. It threshed out 34 
bushels. Now it is the glory of the 
farm. The dark green expanse, with 
a few heads beginning to show, 
knee-high, untouched as yet by the 
mower is worth more than the cost 
as a thing of beauty. The clover was 
sown primarily as a soil improver, 
but it is making big returns in the 
milk pail and hog !ot; has lessened 
the drain on the crib and halved the 
bill for concentrates for the cows, and 
I don’t think we’ll be ashamed of the 
wheat that follows it. 

CARL 

Salisbury, N. C. 





HAMMER. 


Forage in the Trucking District. 
HERE is no place in the entire 
South, perhaps, where long for- 

age is more scarce, all the time, than 


in the great trucking. belt around 
Norfolk, Va. There are two causes 










(HIGH-BRED BACTERIA) 
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ITS IN THE AIR 








“THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
NITROGEN i YOU USE IT? 














Nine DeHlars | Why Not Grow Bigger and Richer Crops of Cow- * 
Buys peas, Soy Beans, Clover or Other Legumes? One Man’s Experience 
FARMOGERM Why Not try Nature’s way and treat With FARMOGERM: 


the seeds with High-bred Bacteria? 
or Why Not raise some of the Nitrates | __Mr- 

Five Acres your next year’s crops will need? The 
Sas whence? Did You know that the nodules or | SPring 
‘ lumps on Legume roots produced by 
the following | Farmogerm would analyze 8 per cent 


A. E. Gonzales, 
State, Columbia, S. C., 
Farmogerm 
thirty acres of Cowpeas. The Cow- 
peas grown with Farmogerm were 


bought 


Editor of 
last 
for 


Nitrogen (equal to 9.68 per cent Am- | 8° far ahead of others grown with 

cro . = 
PS OU jonia) and that Farmogerm would stable manure and still _others 
want it for: produce a ton or more of these nodules | "Own with commercial fertilizer, 
in an acre of land? that Mr. Gonzales wasn't long in 


Cowpeas, Do You Realize how much money 


Sey Beans, you are losing every time you plant a 


of Vetch and 


ordering Farmogerm for 140 acres 
10 acres of Alfalfa 
planting. 

of one 
plants when it was four weeks old. 


The following 


of his Vetch 





legume crop without Farmogerm? for fall 
Peanuts, Don’t Be Misled into thinking that | 'S 4 Picture 
any kind of bacteria in the soil will do 
Alfalta, the work of Farmogerm or that so- 
Vetch, called cultures of bacteria, put up to 
starve in wads of cotton, drowned in 
Crimseoa sealed bottles of water, or dried up in 
cans of powder, are just as good as 
Clover, Farmogerm Bacteria. There is only 
Red Clover, one preparation of High-Bred Bacteria 
and this is Farmegerm. Other people 
Mammoth may grow bacteria and send you “dead 
Clover, ones.”" We breed and select bacteria 


and send them to you alive in a jelly 
that contains the same kind of food 
they get when they grow on the plant 
roots, and in a bottle that admits a 


Alsike Clover, 


Burr Clover, 


. ly of pure, filtered air to keep 

Gar suppl; : : 

jarden them active and ready to hustle when 
Beans, you put them on the seed. 


Perhaps You Are Having Trouble 


Garden Peas, with Peas or Clover, or might like to raise Alfalfa, 








Note the big 
bunch of nod- 
ules right 
against the™ 
seeds. If he 
had paid ten 
dollars per 
acre, instead 
of two, for 
Farmogerm, 
it would have 
been a good 
investment. 
His Alfalfa 
also is worth 





going to see. 





SoyBeans, Vetch, or some other new Legume. 


Canada Field Let us tell you how to do it. 








— germ and Thomas Phosphate. 7" 08 Farmo- 
Thomas Phosphate THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


What FARMOGERM has done on Mr. Goa 
zales’ farm, can be done on yours. 


CHA RLESTON 
s. Cc 


Sole Agents for Farmegerm in Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 











ED TOBACCO is 
im your mouth. For sale all over the world. 


THIS FINE FLUE-CUR grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put at, 
Better try a plug today. 


“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C. 











Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 








agic-Fish-L 





Best fish bait ever discovered. K 
pulling them out. rite to-day and ge’ 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 





elp introduce it in your neighborhoo 


Agents 
wanted. J. F. Gregory, K-19, St. 


ais, Me | 
| sale. D. A. 





Covington, 


Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs,all ages, for 
Gibson, N. C. 





for this shortage; (1) and sows cheap. S. 
so naturally adapted t@#/tfie grasses; | $1 for 30: 
and, (2) it is so thoroughly adapted 


Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$5. 
*. Brown Leghorn eggs, 
$3 per 100. Shady 


Route 2, Roanoke, Va. 


Shoats 


Brook Farm, 





to truck and fruit, that all other 
crops are neglected. But a few ob- 


Wanted—To buy Tennessee-grown German 


millet seed from grower. Send sample with 











me price and quantity to offer. H. R. Hale, 
ject lessons may be seen, here and | mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
Nv , ilv a 
there, that show how easily an abun For Sale—Duroc-Jersey pigs, ten weeks 
dant amount of long forage may be | old, $8 each or $15 per pair. E. F. Owen, 
grown. One dairyman, for instance, | P#yetteville, N. C. 
on less than 18 acres of land, fills Yorkshire Boars—Oid enough for service 
two big silos, twice each year; first | and young sows, $8. litters of pigs, 
7“ % , a . | $5 each, at two months old. W. B. Wells, 
with wheat, and later with corm; | North Garden, Va. 
realizing considerably more than 30 
tons of green feed to the acre. | Eggs For Hatching—sS. C. White Leghorn, 
S. C. Buff Orpington, S. C. Hamburgs. Send 


There is practically no reasonable | for circular. 


limit to the amount of long forage |“ Poute 1. 


Car! Gilliland. 


Siler City, N. 














that can be raised in the sections | _ fFicia peas For Sale—Suitable for seed. at 
where truck has crowded out every- | $2.10 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington. Orders 
rf ee eons solicited. Samuel Sr., & Sons, 18 
thing else. On the 18-acre dairy or Street, Wilmington, N. C. 
farm, referred to, at least 600 tons 
of green forage is raised each year; Wanted—Teachers, especially for rural 
nein sere and graded schools. demand. Elec- 
and in case of the two other farms, tions earls Sheridan's Teachers’ Agency, 
from 700 to 1,000 tons of dry forage | Charlotte, N. C. 
is - , © € Vv ny . 
is grown annually. Then there are Witemsa. tinea tc esata ae 
many hundreds of small farmers in teachers. No charge obligation. Sheri- 
the trucking area who raise much if /4*0's Teachers: ‘Agency, Chariere. N. © 
not all of the forage consumed. Wer. Gates labcanss a Soe: 
A. JEFFERS. | part of Randolph convenient to 
} school and church. also two small 





N. C., and one, 
farms have good 


Your friend is tt#e man who knows all 


about you, and still likes you.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


wells of water. 
man, N. C. 


farms in Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
Randlieman, N. C. 
buildings and good 
Jas. A. Lamb, 


Both 


Randle- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Public Have Voted Them “Best”’ 
—(joon;svear (Rubber) Carriage Tires 


¢ F or After thirteen years’ acquaintance with Note this patented ‘‘Wing’*— how it  presces 
Goodyear Carriage Tires,the Americancaf- Seainst the channel], thus preventing mud, grit or 


riave-owni ic has deci fox water from getting in and quickly rusting the rj 
jiage ning public ha ecided these tires [04 destroying the tire base. MA ie tire roman 


are best. sound. It wo eree Ss div 
Horses Mules Each year the demand for Goodyear Car- ear.” Will protect soul remtince and” ama 
9 b riage Tires has increased. 3,724,000 have lengthen its life.. Being of. tough, springy rubber. 
pow been sold. ; it is exceptionally easy-riding. / 
Three-fourths of all carriage builders now ° . ° 
, use “Goodyears.” Leading retail ‘dealers Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 
‘ . almost invariably prefer to sell them. is especially designed for lighter vehicles, ruria. 
Thus, have Goodyear Cartiage Tires won outs, etc.. Note the wire hole is below the center, 


€ 


x : their way-to the top. ‘They are today far the This increases the wearing depth of the tire 
] f most popular carriage tiresinexistence. perntiy te the channel. The Tigh-erede reat 
¢ a es usc e e Let the experience of thesecarriageowners, . ient rubber used in the ‘Eccentric’ makes it re: 
i carriage makers and carriage dealers be your merkably easy-riding. Always gives satisfaction, 
i < ; guide in ay og oe ae athe FREE BOOKLET by Next Mail 
4 ERE’S the one feed — Our “Wing” Tire Your nameone irene 
; : ee ; atest Goodyear AN 


: that’ bring you the . Carriage Tire Cir- 


cular promptly 


biggest profits on any. kind Ea and the name. 





our agent in y 

of live stock: -Here ts a de- E- YY, =A A locality You may 

\ licious, sugared feed that WyYaddaZZ" >) ie Tscee Wii : 

e\ fattens,' builds up and. makes DY 2 than ordinary -“rccentrie” Tire 
red blood in animals. Try he = w The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


International Sugared Feed =< WANTED-RIDER AGENTS [2 





and district te 
, ! : ride and 

| on Y-O-U-R farm. The best dealers everywhere recom / 4) \ hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents ever: 
mend it. They Anow what it can do. They know it’s dol- - ae .8 WW, where are making money fast. Amaia inp sed wtontge hehe heey 

} js : ‘ m |mX NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 
1 kar worth to farmers who want only the finest specimens of MAA szyone, anywhere in the US. without @ cent deposit in advance, prepay freight cad 
| ‘ : f a i ‘ ! allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride ti bicycle and pt 
i animals. This amous fee is come- i \ I; it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not Wish to keep the 

d f tt § ed meal round f\ i bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
\ pose Oo cotton ie y ¥ i) \" , \ } LOW FACTORY PRICE We turaish the Righest ro it {¢ possible to make 

\ © : : ’ é y at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You say 

\ grains and molasses dried into a granu- j} A, { NM middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and hive the manutectiter's. guaranves bana Hf 


ly }- ai PNY \) ipa A \e & bicycie. DONOT BUY 8a bicycle or apair of tires from anyone at any price until eit 
\ Jar form of su gar. It is worth $10 \\ y A Y d m our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and rvemarhkadbie special Wes dt), 


\ . i “VID Yh ww Pp 1S ar ae | rh { beautiful catal 
| :0 S15 per ton mure than staicht\)\¥A\  \QRIRD F- PMe77 | YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 2 22r<csox ‘crv rr aay 
° TAF K NS L ' € you. s 1e highest Ss at y " ny othe } 
’ grains as a mil an wor pro ucer. Sh , \ hy f Satished wits bizcaguete aheee Ractory coats “BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell ov Ms 


. > a t \\\ W \ 4 , 70u to Jers sy, 
¢ ¢ ” J ~ \ A \ hi We \ under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
And it doesn’t cost a cent more yy \\, : : } SECOND HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 


a 
ship 





f Tih | \\ Py ose Seclosed outat once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
Ask Your Dealer Today or a) | * TIRES COASTER B AK rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, 
. . Pm P t A \\ . i) ; , . j ; 9 e and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices; 
y Write Di rect To Us! : \ Hf) . | :\ } DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a greathurd of 
, , \ Y interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. oes 


ee Gariee tor eangies and fee boas Wf, Ye SSG \ Y MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. r-1s7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


b International Sugar Feed Co. 





emphis, Tenn. / : in 
Mile at Minneapolis and " “Sad The Royal Line of Hay Presses 
tt : ne 7 - 
. P . . CONTINUOUS Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
FRAVEL, Setting one that is honestly built and’ will 
b smoothly, quickly, and economically 
t breaking down or getting out of or-- 
i > make this kind of Hay Press—3 ‘of 
hem—The Royal, Royal Junior Y 
my. Write i to-day and let us 
LIGHTEST. that one of these is the one you sh¢ 
STRONGEST. VU CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & M 
CHEAPEST. ‘ Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cut Your Hay This" 
Season Quicker and 
FROM Easier Than 


| Chances. — , ? iN ia Ps a Ever Before. 
BLAC KLEG Blacklegoids \ iss - i 


























\ Se The light run-. 
are Simplest, Safest and Surest | \ Vine “a ning, great power, 
No Dose to Measure. a ws, and light draft of . 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Se ‘ the Admiral Mower: 

No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 7 Pwo will do your work 


tice | ~ forv as th 
PARKE DAVIS & COMPANY machine can. There are big reasons wn aa iss “The 


DEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT MICHIULSA. FF WALTER A. WOOD 


ADMIRAL MOWER 


| rf 7 e ha is the only mower with floating frame, genuine underdrajt and uniform 
M r t nh a tilt to cutterbar. The first allows 50 per cent greater cutting powe! “- 
any other machine can give—because the balance wheel can be carrie 
b ] | much lower. The floating frame also cuts out neckweight which saps 
a e per acre | the horse’s strength. =~ G : 
. . Uniform Tilt allows very close cutting and prevents friction. Genuine 
That was the rate of yield from Alabama soil top underdraft = the Admiral : es mower. The heavier the work, 
1 yreater the cutting power developed. 
ressec the rate o unds w the gre & pe ; ee 
| one i - ; 100 ett ee eee ith | In addition, the Admiral Mower will do your work for many seasons 
q because it is made to last. The materials used are of the highest grade. 
- Walter A. Wood malleable iron is the finest in the land. The Admiral has 
l ra e oO oO a 40 per cent more malleable iron, more steel, and less cast iron than any 
, , other mower. 
It matures cotton before the boll weevil affects it. In drought These are facts which vitally affect your farm work and are worth 
it keeps the plant from shedding its bolls. Send a post card for having proved to you. We can prove them if you will give us a ¢ ae", 
‘ : If you will send for our big catalog you will find fs clearly and fully 
Free Book on the Cultivation of Cotton uh Gad tated tania, ae tenes come aaeies Olioer o : 
Our No. 10 Steel Hay Rake has 2 long life < runs smoother anc 
dumps guicker and more accurately than any other you have ever driven. 
SEND FOR OUR BIG CATALOG & RM Con 
Dr. Wm. S. Myers gat” 5 Or 17 Madison | —free—and see the reasons for these statements. We know they ar & Hipp, Charlotte, N. €. 
~ cla oh &¢ ee strong but we have the proofs. Mail the coupon today. Send at once < 
wec - = = “s > ‘ - : F = ss ie sone ~ vatalog 0 
OS = 7 = => , New York [a WALTER A. WOOD MOWING & REAPING MACHINE CO. bs r big free cate oe 
| Nitrate a? 2 8 = Branch We HUTCHISON, SEHORN & HIPP, 
: —=—s \ Charlotte, N. C. 
| Propaganda Offices 


| 





which I have prepared, bearing especially on fertilization of cotton and con- 
trol of the boll weevil; tells how to grow big crops at little cost. 























The Frogressive Farmer guarant 





